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The Productions of the Earth will always be in proportion to the culture bestowed upon it.” a 
wel, Wop No. 5.) 12th mo. (December,) 15th, 1840. [Whole No. 71 








KIMB ER & SHARPLESS, -_ without - Eanes et clean 
cultivation, throwing them up when ex- 

} E . : ; 
yon, DP rae ly || hausted and taking in others, to be thus im- 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, || verished—to the disgrace of the agricul- 
PHILADELPHIA. ‘ture of the country; and hence, too, has 
pree one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. || arisen the notion that “ land won't pay for 

eS == || good management.” 

For the Farmers’ Cabinet, | It may be admitted, that the practice of 
Choice between Live-Stock and Grain. | Stall-fe ing and soiling is attended with more 


Viz. Evrror,—On this subject of vital im-| labour, care and expense, than is, necessary 


| portance much might be said. It appears 





in the common practice, namely, to give the 


; d f cattle more food than they can eat during 
trange to see immense Groves Of oxen, tra- ||. mer, permitting them to destroy one-half 
velling from the far west to supply the sea- || 


ward cities of the east, and the adjacent |] ‘@¢!" sree thy fab age Reddy we Space Pres 


'| none, scarcely, in the winter; but practice, 
cantry, with fresh beef, while the most fa-|| Which makes perfect, renders things at first 
rourable intermediate portions of country, 


i difficult, easy to be performed; and the ha 
peculiarly adapted to the rearing and feeding piness of oneinis ti’ animals well and re > 
of stock, are devoted, in so great a measure, || }4+1y supported through the year, and thriving 
w the cultivation of grain, which could a8) y der the eye of the owner, soon renders that 
vell be raised in the west, and be much more || jah our a pleasure. Dr. Thaer, whose observa- 
conveniently transported to such a distance, ||}; 1. wil) bear repeating, on summing up the 

difference between soiling or ae and 
the best system of re wholly abroad, has 
'| the following remarks in favour of the former. 








ether for the support of those cities or for |, 
exportation, I was particularly struck with 
this unnatural state of things when, on a late 
vsit to a neighbouring county, I saw some o 
the finest grazing pastures in the world de- 


| “A spot of land which, when pastured 
voted to the production of grain, and i 


upon, will yield sufficient food for only one 
head, will abundantly maintain four head of 
cattle in the stable, if the crop be mown at a 
proper time and given to the cattle in proper 
order. The soiling yields at least double 
the quantity of manure from the same num- 
bine dil tt f an ber of cattle; and the best and most effica- 
rede rahe 4 rese farms, Coming hun |! cious summer manure is made in the stable, 
"is of miles from the west, to supply the/| and carried to the fields at the most proper 
“ties on the sea-board with beef, which ought, || noriod of its fermentation. The cattle, when 
ae — ae oye elie used to soiling, will yield a much greater 
the weciaie e ee a, tres Comparative'ys |i quantity of * ilk, and increase faster in weight 
lati ro of — markets; and “fl; While fattening than when they roam the 
Sicatieeni ene policy to some of |! Feld, and they are less liable to accidents— 
Heir owners, their surprise seemed as great || 4, not suffer by the heat, flies or insects, and 
' ine, when they came to think about it. | are not affected by the weather, escaping also 
think = arn it is an evil—has, I) many disorders to which cattle always abroad 
a ry ana the supposition, that beef|| are jiable. Each head of cattle fed in the 
eubateant. ——— except upon the ex-|| sable, if plentifully littered, yields annually 

pastures of the west, and goes upon || 5i+taen large double cart-loads of dung; a 


the maxim Jaid down by a certain writer as 
that “soiling and stall-feeding cannot be || Management of this kind, therefore, affords a 
aie profitable in this country, where land is triennial dressing of manure per acre, of ten 


thea 9 : cart-loads of very superior sta le dung, while 
latalneovtan Demin : Sool the best system of pasturing affords a manur- 
tobendry: for from hence has arisen the|| 8 %* the same rate but once in nine years! 


‘unous system of cropping large tracts of 


fully undulating fields of the sweetest herb- 
we, with living springs of water and cool 
sade, condemned to be broken up for the 
growth of grain crops, while, at the very mo- 
ment, the roads were lined with bullocks, 





———— SS 


* Nearer four times the quantity. 
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consequently to be relied upon, one would 
think that the system of stall-feeding and 
‘' soiling must become general whenever it is || 
known; but as yet there are few farms where |, 











MAS it is practised. But it cannot be expected 
a that this kind of economy, which demands 
oe) greater exertion and more outlay of capital, 
: +f should soon be introduced in a country where 


it is believed the perfection of rural economy 
has already been obtained ; and as a prefer- 
is ence is but reluctantly given to those things 
Ee that a person does not incline to undertake, 
objections ten times repeated are again re- 
ated, to discourage the attempt; and some 
4¥ isolated cases, in which this system would 
not answer, for obvious reasons, are sure to 
be triumphantly referred to, while thousands 
of others, in which it has been found to suc- 
| ceed, are purposely unnoticed. And it ap- 
vil pears that managers of estates and the people 
Bs employed thereon, have been averse to the 
measure, and have united to crush it. Some- 
times, the first onset of the attempt has been 
ae missed through parsimony or rashness, or 
a" through a want of a sufficiency of hay, or 
mismanagement in making it—in short, that 
LS things had been managed negligently or care- 
Vso lessly in their progress: but this sort of hus- 
bandry does not admit of many material er- 
rors, and suitable preparations ought to be 
made against every accident that is likely to 
befall it; for if once the requisite quantity of 
hay should fail, the cattle, used to abundance 
of food, will waste away in a manner beyond 
all possible recovery; and if, on account of 
deficiency of food, the herds be lessened in 
number, the lands will be exhausted by the 
want of manure; and if, to obviate the want 
of cattle-food, a portion of land is suffered to 
‘ lie longer, for the purpose of raising that food, 
than it ought, agreeably to a system which 
must be adopted for a periodical return to 
eA: cultivation, there will be a want of straw for 

‘5 litter, and the absence of this is extremel 
(2 injurious to the health of the cattle, and will 
still have a worse effect upon the dunghill. 
So that as in some years, although seldom, 
the quantity of food produced may be reduced 
to perhaps one-half, the prudent farmer should 
endeavour to reserve a portion of food and 
: straw from one year to another, and ought not 
; to suffer himeelt to be tempted by any price, 
be it never so high, to sell a particle of either; 

thus, great difficulties may be conquered.” 

The Dr. proceeds to say, “ On a small farm 
which I occupy in this manner, where 18 or 
| 20 head of milk-cows are kept and fed in the 
; stable, none are ever ill, none ever miscarry, 
bib nor are there ever any left barren: while the 
cattle that are left to graze in the fields at 
random are, on the other hand, exposed to 
many accidents, as well as to diseases arising 


a 
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Choice betireen Live-Stock and Grain. 





By calculations, proved by experience, and }j therefrom. 


system of economy built thereon 
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Vou. y 
I have dwelt longer wen m 
system of rural economy, because, alti... 
in the English writings on agriculture | - 
found some remarks on the stall-feedip 


soiling of cattle, yet I have seen none , 


have 
& ind 
’ it has - 
ready produced such beneficial effects 
at present you will find six or eight cay: 
the stables of many a small farmer, and s, 
grain-fields are much improved by the greater 
quantity of manure they furnish.” ' 
To the above must be added an extn. 
from a “ Gentleman’s Portfolio,” on the same 
subject. In giving an account of a visit 1 
Josiah Quincy, Esq., he remarks, “| hay. 
taken the liberty of introducing the name of 
this distinguished individual, because there ig 
a part of his systern which was entirely nove! 
to me, and which I think should be more ey. 
tensively known, as I feel persuaded tha 
many of our agriculturists may profit by it 
His farm is extensive, and surrounded by, 
flourishing hawthorn hedge, but there is ng 
an interior fence on the premises; the whole 
presents a single field, devoted to all the va. 
rious purposes of agriculture; no part of it 
is allotted to pasture, properly speaking, as 
his cattle are fed in their stalls, and are never 
suffered to roam over the fields; and the ad. 
vantages of this system are thus givern— 
formerly, there were seven miles of interior 
fences to be kept in repair, but by keeping 
the cattle up, the whole of this expense s 
saved: formerly, sixty acres of this farm 
were devoted to pasturage, but now, a greater 
number of cattle by one-third, are kept on 
the products of 20 acres, and I never aw 
cattle in better condition, The saving by 
these means is enormous, and the immense 
advantages arising from it too apparent 
need to be dwelt upon. During the summer, 
the cattle are fed upon grass, green cats 
barley, cut the day before, and suffered & 
wilt in the sun, and the manure which is thu! 
saved will more than pay for the extra ex 
pense and trouble. The farm is most highly 
cultivated, and every kind of grain and vege 
tables grown in the country appeared to bare 
a place; carrots were found a most profitable 
crop; I passed a lot of five acres of thee 
roots; and adjoining were several acres of cab 
bages, ruta-baga, mangelwurzel, millet, ke, 
ear London, it is the custom to sow a” 
— of oats, to be cut green for 
eeding the milk-cows; these are always s¥8 
on land most highly manured for the purpo® 
with four, and sometimes five bushels of 
per acre; the yield is prodigious, and is found 
to be one of the most valuable crops that a 
be grown, coming off the land in time 
full crop of turnips for the winter, oF of lait 
potatoes, A Susscens. 
Nov, 20, 1840. 
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va To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Necessaries, 
THE BEST PRODUCT OF LAND. 


Necessaries. 
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ent of the British storekeepers, who had kept 
them in debt and dependence. The persons 
in America who promoted the design of in- 


| troducing the wine and silk culture, certainly 


Gin. —Without being deemed censorious, I|\did not consider it as interfering with, or 


nost be permitted, (as an agriculturist, and 
= enthusiast in the welfare of that part of | 


tending to eat out the better staple bread, but 


it so forcibly struck me with having this very 


se community, whose chief province lies || mischievous tendency, that I could not with- 


sidst the productions of the earth, and who 
a occupied in raising the necessaries of 


hold my opinion of it, especially as it was 
countenanced by a number of instances in 


. jeaving to foreign countries the cultiva- |history, which I considered as being sup- 
an of luxuries of doubtful good) to speak ported by the then actual state of the wretched 


~e mind fully and unreservedly on a subject, 
shich seems again to be attempted to be 
éeeed upon the notice of the sober and steady- 
sing part of the people — the business of 
cating silk. To this subject I am led, at 
ge present time, by the perusal of an article 
» the Farmer’s Register for June last, headed 
-The second Humbug,” and which, I am 
fee to confess, contains, in my opinion, mat- 
wr of sufficient importance to render the se- 
-ous consideration of it imperative on those 
wa, like myself, have looked with jealousy 
oo the expediency of silk-growing in this 
suntry, on more accounts than one. With 
sis view, therefore, I offer, for publication in 
wor valuable pages, the following extracts 
‘on a work, the writer of which seems to 
tre made a most correct estimate of the 
ral utility of such employment, without ap- 
raring to advocate a wish to bias a single 
wividual in his view of the case, throughout 
the country. M. 
Bordley says, (p. 244, “Essays on Rural 
Afiirs,”) “In the winter of 1769, I wrote 
omer this title, ‘ Necessaries the best Pro- 
duct of Land,’ on the scheme then agitated, 
fr introducing into general practice in the 
then American colonies, the culture of s1LK 


the politicians of America, with the best mo- 
tyes, endeavoured to induce the country- 
people to apply their labour and attention to 
be culture of wine and silk, as it seems, 





parts of Europe, compared with the more 
happy—the southern with the northern—the 
suk and wine countries with the bread and 
beer countries, 

The first great essential of life is bread; 
but if America had adopted the scheme, it 
may be supposed that, with her silk and wine, 
she also would have made some bread—and 
so it is with the poor peasants of southern 
Europe—but her labour and attention being 
diverted more especially to raising the luru- 
ries, which could neither properly feed or 
clothe her; she has, alas! only aimed at 
growing a scanty stock of grain, barely for 
family consumption; and, falling short of 
that, becomes miserably dependent upon fo- 
reign countries for a supply from them. Italy 
formerly exported grain, but afterwards be- 
came dependent on other countries for her 
daily bread; and this is ascribed by the Ro- 
man authors to the neglect of tillage. The 
country about Volisso, in the Island of Chio 
or Sciros, in the Archipelago, is very plea- 
sant, spacious and fruitful: the inhabitants 
raise five thousand pounds weight of silk 
yearly, with which they pay their tribute ; 
and there, it is thought, they lie under a curse 


of being always destitute of bread ; but this 
is» Wine. ‘The philosophers, rather than | 


| curse is but the natural consequence of their 
‘neglecting to cultivate a fruitful country in 
corn, for the sake of raising the gew-gaw 
article silk. Had the tribute been reserved 
in corn, their attention being thereby drawn 





without considering they might therein be || especially to the production of that article, 
weonding the wishes of a ws ous connexion, || the curse of wanting bread would never have 


bat we should apply ourse 
ose articles of luxury, rather than continue 
depend on and cultivate the materials o 
read, in which we then abounded, as the 
‘rt staple of our commerce, and the first 
tecessary of life, which was thought to inter- 
re with the British farmer—though ground- 
_ Britain buys more b than she 


The tobacco colonies were already more 
ndent than the bread colonies, and it 
“is observable that as the culture of wheat 
the manufacturing it into flour travelled 
yowerd from county to county, through 
,_ Tyland, the tobacco culture declined, and 





“* people became more happy, and independ- 


ves to cultivating | fallen upon them. The Druses in Syria, do 


/not grow corn enough to support themselves 

three months in the year—and they have 
no manufactures—all their exportations are 
confined to silk and cotton, the balance 
whereof exceeds very little their importation 
of grain. 

See the condition of the southern countries 
of Europe! all Italy, Spain, Portugal, and a 
great part of France, and until lately, that 
the cultivation of grain became the first ob- 
ject of the attention of its government—the 
whole of France, employing their chief la- 
bour and care in cultivating wine and silk! 
and, though they are fine countries for yield- 
ing wheat, and some is there cultivated, yet 


fe * 
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- enn Vou y 
not aiming at that article as a staple of com- || to effeminate the nation that shal] 
merce, how constantly are they in want of,|| ble upon it. A large silk-work has },, 
and how dearly do they pay strangers for, || failed in France. Experience Sion 
bread ! of infinite difficulty in the success of «,..” 
‘It may seem an odd position (says Mr. || manufactory; the filth and stench of — 
Hume) that the poverty of the common peo- || sect are also disgusting ; 1 abandon the. 
ple of France, Spain, and Italy, is, in some || ject to its native climates, for in houses » 
measure, owing to the superior riches of the |) intolerable to the meanest peasantry,’ ee 
soil and happiness of the climate; and yet|| ter to Mr. Young). = 
there want not many reasons to justify this |} But it is said the silk business wou); 
paradox. ‘The fine vineyards of Champaign || women’s work; be it 80; but if our wiv, 
and Burgundy are cultivated by peasants, || and daughters were to raise as inuch silk ag 
who have scarcely bread to eat! but the wom purchase all the food and cloth, 
farmers and graziers are in better circum- || wanted, the men would undoubtedly become 
stances. Any country is happy when the /|/ idle and indifferent to other produce in qua. 
people in common are plentifully and whole- || tities: the land (as in other silk-growiy 
somely fed, and warmly and decently clothed. || countries) would be but little, if at all cui, 
In the war of 1744, France, in the midst | vated or improved, and the women, perform. 
of almost uninterrupted victories and con-| ing in a few weeks the business of raising 
quests, whilst her labour and attention were || worms and reeling silk, would become indo. 
applied to the cultivation of wine and silk, || lent for the rest of the year; and both tie 
was compelled to make peace and relinquish |} men and the women would, in time, become 
her conquests, merely from a want of grain! || ignorant of husbandry and housewifery. No 
while her enemies had only the barren island | could the silk more readily purchase what 
of Cape Breton to give in exchange. | we want than money would; and if a moup. 
Intimations have been thrown out in Ame- | tain of dollars was open to all the people 
rica, encouraging the people with flattering || with which they should purchase what st 
prospects of great wealth, would they em- | Present they labour in the fields to produce, 
ploy their attention in the cultivation of silk ; || can there be any difficulty in conceiving the 
and so it was that the first James of England || wretchedness and poverty and dependency 
attempted to infect the minds of the people ||in which a country of people, so circun- 
of England; but it is an employment equally || stanced, would presently be plunged! How 
inconsistent with the genius of the English ir ignorant the next generation would 
as of the American people—a feminine busi- || be of agriculture, commerce and the arts! 
ness at best. The silk raised in France, || The riches and safety of a country consist in 
yielded such an immense apparent profit, || the number of its inhabitants well employed 
that James repeatedly recommended from his || Near Princeton, New Jersey, are large pla 
throne, the raising ae in England, but | tations of the mulberry-tree, for the culture 
the people fell not into his scheme, although || of the silk-worm; some of the farmers 
pemeee more earnestly pressed by him and || greatly object to them, as interfering with 
is servants than most other matters, and || more useful domestic occupations, and as 0 
even by the Judges on the circuits, however || couragitig idleness. The people of Carolin 
foreign to their office; and there could be no || were, long ago, to be made rich by the cul 
doubt of the silkworm thriving and working || ture of sik, and they entered heartily upa 
as well in England as in other parts of Eu-||the business, under every encouragement, 
rope, as appeared from many experiments, || yet, in twenty-five years, they exported ony 
besides what are recorded in the transactions || 251 pounds of raw silk from their worms 
of their Philosophic Society. It was not || and, in the same time, imported 40,520 pounds 
many years, ere that brilliant business began | of wrought silk, besides 38,962, silk mixed 
to decline rapidly in France, where now it is |; with other materials! 
quite trifling to what it then was; for the|| Now it cannot be thought that I mean ¥¢ 
profit, being little else than apparent, was\|should be wholly employed in cultivating 
not realized ; and the people of England re-|| grain; it is only wished that we should 
jected the royal scheme for making them||drop nor relax from cultivating the articles 
rich, the employment being suitable only to || of life to the greatest extent, that, in 8 coum 
effeminate, spiritless, slow-going nations ; || of traffic, we may make luxuries and delice 
and it is observable that, all the world over, || cies subservient to them, and never allow 
the silk culture flourishes chiefly amongst || cessaries to depend on /uxurtes. In raising 
people of that cast, who are in a state of||all the necessaries, and the better comme 
miserable oppression or slavery ; the very na- || dities for staples of trade that we cad, ® 
ture of the employment tends to enervate || game is played, as we then have & mon 
that hardiness and vigour, which is a general || tainty of our real wants being ever e 
effort of manly labour and employment, and |i and there will always be a surplusage 
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cessaries, to sell or exchange with strangers 
for their delicacies and luxuries, whereby all 


imaginary or artificial wants would also 
ed.””* 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Sucking Calves. 


Siz,—A writer in the Maine Farmer pro- 
in the present time of low prices for 
am produce, to allow the calves to suck the 
dairy-cows for five or six months, instead of 
making butter of the milk. He says, “I 
to let the calves continue with their 
dams for five or six months, and have no 
doubt they would better indemnify the farmer 
than do the butter and cheese which he 
makes, by the additional labour of his wife ; 
and let this course be pursued but for a few 
ears, and butter and cheese would be worth 
something; besides, we should thus become 
of noble stock. As it has not been 
tried to any extent thus to allow the calves 
to run with their dams for so long a time— 
but as I am certain it would be the most pro- 
fitable mode of disposing of our milk—let us, 
brother farmers, unite and try it next sum- 
mer, except on such cows as we need asa 
dairy for our families, the calves from which 
may be slaughtered. Some have, but with- 
out any reason or evidence, supposed that 
allowing the calves to be with their dams 
through the summer, would be to the injury 
of the cows; but, so far from this being the 
case, the cow would be benefited, she would 
be much more contented, and her bag would 
never become too much distended ; and un- 
less she become by these means too fat, she 
cannot be injured; no one, however, will 
pretend to say that her flesh will injure her 
materially.” 

Now, | must be permitted to dissent from 
this doctrine, and that very essentially. I 
have had repeated opportunity of witnessing 
the results of permitting the calves to remain 
with their dams through the summer, and 
have found it to be uniformly injurious to the 
cows as milkers. I grant “they are more 
contented, and the bag is never distended,” 
but this last consideration is of ruinous con- 
sequence, for I hold it absolutely necessary 
that the bag of the cow should be periodically 
distended, and without it, it can never attain 
to that capacity, which is always considered 
& sine qua non with all deep milkers—and 
here then, we are at issue—to be sure he 
admits that the plan which he proposes has 
* to his knowledge, been tried to any ex- 


are nps nS 


° “OAs an axiom in cultivation, that crop “which gives 
the most food for man, and provender for beast, ought 
to have the preference. Silk and wine yield neither 
the one nor the other, and what is worse, perhaps, no 
menure, with which to replenish the land, when ex- 

by the growth of these luxurious crops. 


Sucking Calves. Sucking Calves.—Retrospect. —_ 
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tent, and of course he cannot therefore be 
supposed to know much about the result, but, 
for this reason, he ought not to censure those 
who suppose that the cows would be injured 
by such a course as that which he advocates; 

| but those who have seen it tried, have been 
fully convinced that the cow is injured, seri- 
ously and permanently as a milker ever after; 
for having suckled her calf through one sum- 
mer, she will the next year expect the same 
treatment, and will not, therefore, give her 
milk kindly to the pail, even if she had as 
much to give. 

My experience extends to many hundred 
cases, for upon the hills of Scotland it is the 
universal practice to permit the calves to re- 
main with their dams during the summer, but 
such are never known or expected to make 
superior cows for the dairy, and for this reason. 

Depend upon it, to make a deep milker the 
bag must be periodically distended, and those 
who suppose that to allow the calves to re- 
main with their dams through the summer 
would be to the injury of the cows, have not 
come to that conclusion without “ reason or 
evidence.” Besides, does not the writer ina 
measure admit the possibility of the case, 
when he thinks it possible that the cows, un- 
der such treatment, might grow too fat !—as 
they assuredly will—it is not often that cows, 
when kept to the pail, are troubled with this 
inconvenience. Loraian. 


——— - ee 


Retrospect. 


Tne quality of the wheat, the present year, 
is admitted, on all hands, to be excellent, the 
berry fine, plump, and bright, and such as 
will make the best of flour. As to the quan- 
tity, however, there is evidently some differ. 
ence of opinion, some supposing the crop to 
be an enormous one, while others rate it as 
not middling: the truth probably lies between 
these estimates, and the crop might be con- 
sidered a good one. In some districts the fly 
did damage ; in others, the worm has shown 
itself, but to a comparatively limited extent, 
while the most serious drawback is to be 
found in the freezing nights and thawing 
days,* that cnieaak the disappearance of 
the snow, and which, on heavy clays, and 
on those of shallow tilth, caused the roots of 
the wheat-plant to be lifted from the ground, 
and, in consequence, many perished. The 
moderate weather, and light but frequent 
rains of the spring months, had a tendency to 
counteract the evil, and many pieces of wheat 
have so far recovered as to promise a me- 
dium crop, that would have failed entirely, 
had the freezing-out been followed with dry- 
ing winds and a clear sky. —Cultivator. 





* The real cause of all the evils that have been ex- 
perienced.—Ep. Caningt. 
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The Farmer’s Life and Duties. 


Vou. V. 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. nobles; all these, of course, live and partake 


The Farmer’s Life and Duties. 


Sirn,—Permit me to transcribe from the 

es of one of the most interesting works 
in the English language, entitled “ The Ru- 
ral Life of England,” by William Howitt, a 
chapter for republication in the Cabinet: it 
points to the evil from whence a great por- 
tion of the distress which has befallen the 
agricultural community has arisen in Eng- 


land, and teaches a doctrine which can in nO}! goors and 
country under heaven be so well appreciated || 


as in this, for here it can be carried out to 
perfection. SuBscRIBER, 


“ Cobbett complains that the English farmer 


habits and effeminacy in the nation; that the 







ers we find us little aspiring after genti! 





of the habits, general character and refing, 


ments of the classes to which they really be. 
long; and amongst the medium class of farm. 
te 

as amongst the same grade of tradesmen, . 
There are still a sufficient number of the 
simple and really rustic, to satisfy such men 
as Cobbett, and those who doubt it, have on}y 


|to go into the retirements of the midlanq 


counties, where they will still find naked 
tables, straw beds and homely jis. 


ing enough in all conscience; they may est 


a turnip pie and oatmeal cake or pudding, 
‘and bless their stars if they see a bit of 
butcher’s meat once a week! 

has been spoiled by the growth of luxurious || 


But “they bring up their sons to be clerks 
and such skimmy-dish things in towns ;” this 


’ 





simple old furniture is cast out of their | we owe to the rage for large rentals; to false 
houses; that carpets are laid on their floors; notions of improvement by the same; by 
that sofas and pianos are found where there | gentlemen making stewards of lawyers, who 
used to be wooden benches and the spinning- || have no real knowledge of farming interests, 
wheel; that the daughters are sent to board- || and can, therefore, have no sympathies with 
ing-school instead of to market ; and the sons, || the smal] farmer, or patience with him in the 
instead of growing up sturdy husbandmen, | day of his difficulty, and whose only object 
like their fathers, are made clerks, shop- | is to get the greatest rent at the easiest rate, 
keepers, or some such “ skimmy-dish things.” But, above all, this we owe to the detestable 
Now, it is true enough, that the general style | doctrine of political economy, by which a 
of living and furnishing has progressed | dozen of moderate farms are swallowed up 
amongst farmers, as amongst all other classes ||1n one overgrown one—creating a desert, 
of the community, and possibly there has || from which both small farmers and labourers 
been too much of this; but it should be recol- | were compelled to depart, to make way for 
lected that Cobbett was opposed to popular || machinery and Irish labourers at eight cents 
education altogether—he would have the ru- || a day! Now, where were the farmers to 
ral population physically well off, but it should put their sons when they were brought up! 
be physically only—he would have them feed || for the small farms, the natural resource for 
and work and sleep, like their sturdy horses | 


divided capitals and commencements in agri- 
and oxen—but is such a state of things desi- 


rable? Is it not far more noble, far more 
truly human, to have all classes partaking, as | 
far as their circumstances will allow them, of | 
the pleasures of the mind! I would have| 
real knowledge go hand in hand with real 
religious principle and moral feeling; and, 
where they go, a certain and inseparable de- 
gree of refinement of manner and embellish- 
ment will go with them. But, would I have 
the follies and affectation of the modern 
boarding-school go into the farm-house? By 
no means; it is by the circulation of health- 
ful knowledge that all this is to be rooted out, 
and the race of finicking and half-genteel, and 
wholly ridiculous boarding-school misses, to 
be changed into usefully taught and really 
valuable women; we should avoid one ex- 
treme as we would the other. 

But amongst farmers are to be found men 
of all ranks and grades; farming has been, 
is, and will be a fashionable pursuit; we 
have Ducal farmers, and from them all de- 
grees downwards; many of them are per- 
sons whose capital, employed in their exten- 
sive concerns, would purchase the estates of 











cultural life, were, in a great measure, anni- 
hilated, and a most useful race of men, as far 
as possible rooted out.* Thank God, how- 
ever, this abomination, this worse than Egyp- 
tian plague is now seen through—and what 
is better, is felt; and we shall again have 
farms of from fifty to a hundred acres, where 
men of small capitals may try their fortunes, 
and have again a chance of rising into the 
respectable ranks of society, instead of being 
thrust down into the hopeless condition of 
serfs! We may again have humble home- 
steads, where a father and his sons may work 
together; where, although labour may await 
their days, an independent fireside may re 
ward their toil with the social hour of rest; 
where a lowly, but a happy people may meet 
together at Christmas, and the old games of 
blind-man’s buff, turn-trencher and forfeits 
may long be pursued in the evening fire-light 
of rustic rooms, by the younger branches, 38 





*To this cause is no doubt to be attributed the !- 
crease of crime which we now witness amongst = 
young and educated class of a certain portion of t , 
community ; they have been driven in upon the tow®s, 
they cannot dig, and to beg they are 





No. 5. 


ef yore! ; oo 
downs—at one time revelling in preposterous 
high prices, at another, ground to the dust by 
low prices and high rents. We would see} 
him as he is, in &@ healthy state of the coun- |! 
try, a rural king, sowing his grain and reap- 
ing his harvest with a glad heart, amidst 
the rejoicings Of a numerous and happy pro- 
Political economists, carrying out their 
theories of the power of capital and the divi- 
sion of employments, have written many 
plausible things in recommendation of large 
farms. They tell you that the men of capi- 
tal, who alone can hold large farms, can alone 
afford to avail themselves of the aid of ma- 
chinery for accelerating their operations, of 
expensive manures, and of new and improved 
breeds of cattle and sheep; all which require 
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cultivation: then, again, the small farmer 
lives economically, frequently, there is no 
question, more economically and better than 
the labourer, because he has all his faculties 
and energies at work to improve his farm and 
better his condition—circumstances that do 
not operate on the mere labourer, who re- 
ceives just a bare sufficiency in his wages, 
and sees no possibility, and therefore enter. 
tains no hope of accumulation. The small 
farmer works hard himself, his children, if he 
have them, assist him, and his wife, too, who 
also is a manager and worker; he looks 
around him, for his eye is sharpened by his 
interest, and observes the plans, and mea- 
sures, and improvements of his wealthier 
neighbour, adopts what he can of them, and 
often makes cheap and ingenious substitutes 


long purses, that can afford to wait for dis-|/ for others. But, even if it were a fact that 


tant returns, Now these are all excellent | 
reasons for having such men and such farms 
in the country, by which the march and sprit 
of improvement may be kept up, and from | 
which, as from reservoirs, may, in due course, 
overflow the advantages they introduce to 
their less wealthy neighbours at a cheaper 
rate; but they are no arguments at all against 
the retention of less farms. It is, in fact, a 
well-known circumstance, that the specu- |; 
lative and amateur farmers generally farm at | 
a greater expense than their neighbours; an 
expense in most cases never fully made up 
by the returns, and often really ruinous. 

It must be admitted that enlightened sys- 
tematic views, the division of employments, 
and a judicious outlay of capital, not always 
in every man’s power, enable large farmers| 
to sell ata lower rate than smaller and poorer | 
farmers; this is, toa certain extent, true, but | 
by no means to the extent supposed; for no}! 
farm which exceeds the ready and daily sur- | 
vey of the cultivator, will be found to pro-| 
duce these advantages, for, beyond that ex- 
tent, there must be overlookers employed, 
and these must be maintained at a cost, pro- 
bably greater than a small farmer lives at, on | 
hisrented farm; nor can such a system be 
expected to carry the intentions of the prin- 
cipal into effect, with a success like that of 

‘8s own personal supervision. Again, the 
small farmer has motives to exertion which | 
do not exist in a troop of hired labourers— 
slave-labour is acknowledged to be inferior to 
the labour of free-men, because the free-man 
has internal motives that the slave never can 

ve; and in the same manner, asmall farmer 
who labours on his rented farm, has motives 
o exertion that the common labourer, who 
abours for a daily sum, cannot have. And 

the small farmer earn any of these, he 


them under the influence of his own eye 


example, and thereby communicates a 


the large farmer could drive the small farmer 
out of the country, would it not be a circum- 
stance most deeply to be deplored! It would 
extinguish a class of men of hardy, homely 
and independent habits—an irreparable loss 
to any country! It would break those steps 
out of the ladder of human aspiration and the 
improvement of condition, that would have a 
most fatal influence on all society: an impass- 
able gulf would be placed between the aris- 
tocracy of capital and the freedom of labour, 
which would produce, as its natural results, 
insolence, effeminacy and corruption of man- 
ners on the one side, and perpetual and hope- 
less poverty on the other, with abjectness of 
spirit or sullen and dangerous discontent! 
Even if, as Miss Martineau has asserted, it 
were true that the labourer would be better 
clothed and fed than the small farmer, would 
the mere comfort of food and clothes make 
up, to men living in a free and Christian 
country, and within the daily reach of its in- 
fluences, for the destruction of that ascend- 
ing path which hope alone can travel? There 
would soon, on such a system, either in agri- 
culture or manufactures, be but two classes 
in the country--the great capitalist and the 
slave—the capitalist would stand, like Aaron 
armed with his serpent-rod, to eat up all the 
lesser serpents that attempted to lift up their 
heads above that level which he had con- 
demned them to; the mass would be doomed 
to a perpetual despair of ever advancing one 
step out of the thraldom of labour and com- 
mand, and their spirits would die within 
them, or live only to snatch and destroy what 
they could not legitimately reach! But such, 
happily, is not the case; circumstances place 
a limit to such things, and the small farmer 
does exist, and has existed, to flourish in the 
face of all this; I have seen and known such, 
and happier and more comfortable people do 
not exist. I do not mean by a small farm, 
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ER 
half-a-dozen or a dozen acres, but farms of 50 || considerable depth. Then why not plougi 





or 100 acres; full employment for a pair of || deep, in order to increase the depth of 

good horses, or there is created by their keep || soils of uplands? Lands which have 
an undue charge for labour, which is a seri- || ploughed shallow, on receiving the first doc 
ous preventive of success: but where there || ploughing will generally fail, in some moe. 
is that full employment, the small homer cape, in producing a good crop, in consequenes 
may live and prosper: small concerns, having | of turning up the clay. This has disheart. 
email establishments and no dignity to sup- || ened some that have made trial of jt, so as» 
port, nor other cares to divert the attention, || abandon it immediately again. But the ao. 
find, in these sole resources, frequently an in- || tion of the sun and atmosphere on the y,, 
come far more than equal to the expenditure, || turned clay, will contribute greatly to its for. 
The truth of the matter, as regards the most || tilization. This being ploughed down, an, 
profitable size of farms seems to be, that|| the former surface turned up again, with th. 
there should be some of various sizes, that | addition of proper manures, will give Jang 
various degrees of capital and capacity of||a deep soil and render it fertile and pro 
management may be accommodated, that || ductive. 

there may be a chance for those beginning, || But few persons are aware of the Jeng! 
who have little to begin with, and a chance | to which the fibrous roots of grass descen 
of the active and enterprising rising, as ac-|| into the ground. It has been discovered. 
tivity and enterprise should. This seems the || with very few exceptions, that they reach to 
only system by which the healthful tempera- || the bottom of soils, however deep; conse. 
ment of a community can be kept up, and || quently, plants growing in deep soil will be 
that ascending scale of advantages main-|| much better proterted against the effects of 
tained, by which not merely the wealth but ||droug\t than those growing in a shallow 
the real happiness of a state is promoted.” || soil. 

I would suggest, therefore, that land, in 
ordinary cases, be ploughed not less than 
‘| eight inches deep. Will it not be much bet- 

THE season is now opening to commence || ter to suffer partially in one crop, and thereby 
your ploughing; every farmer, and every | to have afterwards a manifold increase, than 
farmer's boy feels perhaps as if he knew how | to be always toiling, with very imperfect re- 
to hold and drive the plough, better than the | turns for our labour? 
man who writes; all this may be true; he j These statements here given, contain the 
knows that he should never turn his furrow || outlines or first principles of good ploughing, 
wider than the plough-share will cut clean; ||and the minute attention of every farmer 
but always as much narrower as stiffness of || will soon discover the mode which shall be 
the soil shal! render necessary, to lay his fur- '| best adapted to his different soils, and differ. 
rows smooth and light, and free from clods;/|ent crops, with this general principle, to 
in all such cases of narrow furrows, the extra | deepen his soil, at every ploughing, as the 
expense of ploughing will be saved in the ex- } nature of the substratum, or under soil, and 
pense of harrowing, with this advantage to | the safety of his crop will admit; and, there- 
the crop, that the harrow pulverizes 7 the | fore, in this way, he may soon bring his farm 
surface ;—but the plough, when properly di- ] into deep tillage. ‘The success of one-he!! 
rected, renders the earth mellow, to the whole |! of any of his fields, under a regular deep till- 
depth of the furrow. This again involves | age, compared with the other half, under a 
the question, how deep is best! To this I |! shallow tillage, will be the most convincing 
shall reply particularly, as it has become one || argument in favour of deep ploughing, that 
of the most important questions in field hus- | can be laid before the practical farmer.—e- 
bandry. lected. 

That ploughing deep is of the utmost im- | 

rtance to make land productive, no one | —_ . 
wre is a good farmer) will deny. Yet how . Vaseetten Oe Evan. 
deplorable is it to see so many of our farmers, || Some idea may be formed of the progress 
instead of ploughing their land, persist in|/ of cultivation in increasing the varieties 0 
the old ruinous practice of merely skimming || fruit, from the following enumeration 0 
it! Soils of the best quality may be very | those in the gardens of the Horticultural So 
shortly impoverished by shallow ploughing: || ciety at Chiswick, which amounts to 216), 
while, on the other hand, those of an inferior || of which there are 910 apples, 510 pears 
quality may be materially improved by judi- || 160 plums, 60 cherries, 30 peaches, 21) nec 
cious ploughing. —Why, it may be asked, are || tarines, 14 apricots, 115 grapes, 50 figs 
swamps and bogs so inexhaustibly fertile after || 24 nuts, 230 gooseberries, 10 currants, ” 
being drained! One simple reason is, as raspberries and 24 strawberries. — Eng!’ 


cause they are possessed of a soil of very || Paper. 
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Imported for Joseph Swift, Esq., by Capt. James West, in the packet ship Susquehannah, 
in 1839. 








Tue above is an excellent portrait of the Alderney, or more properly the Jersey cow, for 
it is a fact that the most beautiful animals of this peculiar breed come from that island, and 
not from Alderney, which is too small a spot to rear stock, comparatively barren, being only 
a rock, of very small circumference; neither are they brought from the island of Guernsey, 
although they are frequently called by that name, for the cattle of that island are by no 
means so handsome, being long in the face, with broad noses and lips, and otherwise not so 
gracefully formed; they are great milkers however, but their butter is not so rich or so yel- 
low as that made from Jersey cows, which, for these particulars, is superior to that of all 
other breeds whatsoever. 

Much contrariety of opinion exists as to the value of this stock to the farmer; there is 
not—there never has been a question, as to the peculiar richness and fine flavour of the but- 
ter made from these cows, which is indeed remarkable; as well as the fact, that it can be 
kept longer in hot weather than that from any other breed, this peculiarity arising, it is 
believed, from the milk being drawn from the constitution of the animal, rather than from 
the food with which she is fed, and partaking of a marrowy consistence, very unlike indeed 
irom that rich, oily matter, of which the butter from fat cows is composed: certain it is, 
that the butter from Jersey cows is not so soft in summer or hard in winter as that from 
other cows, while the milk itself has a sweetness and flavour, found only amongst cows of 
this pure and peculiar breed. 

A writer in the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society’s Memoirs, has done all in his power 
to bring this breed of cattle into contempt—but, in the opinion of many persons, to a cross 
from them and the old Yorkshire or Holderness breed, is he indebted for that variety—the 
improved short-horns—which he lauds to the skies; whose milking propensity is by them 
supposed to be derived from the Alderney, the fatting property from the Yorkshires: be this 
&3 it may, and although they are not to be compared with this expensive and far-famed 
breed in point of figure and flesh, in a butter country they are a valuable and convenient 
stock ; docile as lambs, and supported easily on common fare, with no extra labour or ex- 
pense; and, with care in the selection of animals for breeding, a race of improved stock 
might be obtained of superior beauty and elegance: individuals of this breed have been 
known to yield astonishing large quantities of butter. John Lawrence (the author of the 
‘New Farmers’ Calendar) says, an Alderney cow that had strayed on the premises of a 
friend of his, and remained there three weeks, made nineteen pounds of butter per week; 
tnd the fact was thought worthy of a memorandum in the parish books. 
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dance of farm-houses—their rich cream and |; and the waters run for them; the very 
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strength to the seed they throw into it: 
“ Wuen one calls to mind the simple abun. || the cattle that walk upon it; the winds bi, 


or 





DOW, 
fr: Sts 


milk, and unadulterated butter, and bread |} and snows of winter give salutary checks th 


grown upon their own lands, sweet as that | 
which Christ broke, and blessed, as he gave | 


it to his disciples; their fruit, ripe and fresh- 


1, or the pleasant old orchard; when one 


| the rankness of vegetation, and Jighten y, 


ihe 


'soil and destroy what is noxious fir the, 


jand every principle of animal and vegetah), 


lucked from the sunny wall or the garden- existence and organization co-operates to sy>. 
| 


casts one’s eyes upon, or calls to one’s me-| 


them so antiquely picturesque, or so bright- 
looking and comfortable—in deep retired val- 
leys, by beautiful streams or amongst fragrant | 


mory, the aspect of these houses, many of | 


port and enrich them. There is a charm » 
this, which must last while the spirit of ma, 
| feels the stirrings of the spirit and power of 
| God around him. It may be said that the 
common farmer does not reason on thes 
| things in this manner—in too many instances 


| 
i 


woodlands — one cannot help saying, with | I grant this, but he Seels—there is scarcely 
King James of Scotland, * What want these || any bosom so cloddish, but feels—more or Jos 


knaves that a king should have? 


of this; and by no other cause can an expe. 


But it is not its outward and surrounding || nation be given of the enthusiasm of farmer; 


advantages merely, which give a zest to the 
life of the farmer; he is more proud of it and 
more attached to it, than any other class of 
men—be they whom they may—are of theirs; 
the whole heart, soul and being of the farmer 
are in his profession. The members of other 
eee and trades, however full they may 

of their concerns, have their mouths tied 
up by the etiquette of society; a man is not 
allowed to talk of his trade concerns, except 
at the risk of being laughed at, and being set 
down as an egotistic ignoramus; but who 
shal! laugh at, or scout the farmer for talking 
of his concerns! Of nothing else does he, in | 
nine cases out of ten, think, talk or care; | 
and though he may be called a bore by all | 





other classes, what concerns it him? for other | 
‘from one-half to two-thirds of the nutritive 


classes are just as great bores to him, and he 
seeks not their company. The farmers are 


for their profession. 


| into the bosoms of al] rural people, in al! ages 


of the world; and from the days of the Patri. 
_archs to the present, what expressions of de 


| 


It is not because they 
can sooner enrich themse}ves by it—that they 
are more independent in it—that they have 
greater social advantages in it—for in a!! 
these particulars, the balance is in favour of 


| the active and enterprising tradesman; but it 


is this charm which has diffused its sweetness 


light the greatest minds have uttered on be 
half of the farmer’s life!”—Howitt. 


Crops will Pay for Cleaning. 
Tue great secret of successful farming is, 


never to allow any thing to grow that is not 


sown. It is idle to expect good crops, while 


properties contained in the soil, and at Jeast 


a large class, and they associate and converse | that portion of its power of vegetation is cor 
principally with each other— their talk is of || sumed by plants not cultivated—or, in other 
bullocks,’ it is true, but to them it is the most || words, by weeds. Our meadows have light 
interesting talk of all. What is so delightful || crops of grass, but is there not an ample one 
to them as to meet at each other’s houses, to || of moss, Johnswort, crowfoot, or daisy! We 
talk of markets, rents, new improvements || get, perhaps, fifteen bushels of wheat per 


and the promise of crops; to walk over their | 
lands together, and pronounce on the condi- 
tion of growing grain, roots and grass; on 
this drainage, or that neighbour’s odd man- 
agement; on the appearance of their sheep, 
cattle and horsest And all this must be ex- 
cused, nay, in a great degree to be admired ; 
for those are no artificial objects on which 
they expend their lives; they are the delight- 
ful things of nature on which they operate, 
and nature operates with them in all their 
labours, and sweetens them to their spirits— 
this is the grand secret of their everlasting 
attachment to, and enjoyment of agricultural 
life: they work with NATURE, and only 
modulate and benefit by her functions, as she 
takes up, quickens, and completes the work 
of their hands. There is a living principle 
in all their labours, which distinguishes them 
from most other trades: the earth gives its 





acre, but has not vegetative power enough 
been expended on the charlock, stein-krout, 


‘or thistle, to have made the fifteen bushels 


thirty? Look at our potato or corn-fields, 10 
which the planted crops are maintaming 4 
doubtful struggle for existence with a vigor 
ous growth of vile interlopers, too numerous 
to be named.* = Is it not a truth that we do 
not cultivate our land as well as we ought, to 
get the greatest returns for the capital em 
ployed in agriculture; and do we not allow 
one-half of the actual value of our lands ‘ 
be thus filched from us, and lose one-half cur 
labour! Better to till fifty acres well and a3 
it should be, keeping the soil rich, clean and 
constantly improving, than to perpetuate the 
exhausting, improvident, unprofitable metho 
now so cormmon, on 200 acres.—Cultivator. 

*“ ‘That man would have had a fine crop of we 
had it not been for bis corn.” 








No. 5. 
Grinding Corn in the Ear. 

Taat a great saving would be made in 
feeding corn meal, by grinding the cob with 
the grain, might be reasonably inferred from 
the fact, that when corn meal is fed to horses 
jt requires to be mixed with some coarser 
food, such as cut straw or hay ; and that so 
mixed, a smaller quantity causes the animal 
to thrive better, and perform work as well as 
a larger quantity of meal without such mix- 
ture would, Pure corn meal does not appear 
sufficiently to distend the stomach to bring 
into exercise its digestive faculties fully, 
without taking so much as to clog that organ 
and impair its functions eventually. For this 
reason, a mixture of less nutritive materials 
js desirable; and one of our most successful 
feeders of pork has assured us, that he always 
mixed oats with his corn, in the proportion of 
one-fourth, previous to grinding, and thinks 
be should find a profit in exchanging corn for 
cats, bushel for bushel, rather than feed the 
former to his pigs clear. It appears, from 
recorded experiments, that the cob, though 
doubtless possessing no inconsiderable portion 
of nutriment in itself, makes about the requi- 
site mixture with the grain, and hence is of 
great value for the purpose of feeding. 

In the N. E. Farmer, for 1825, may be 
found a communication from the Rev. H. C. 
Perley, giving the history of some experi- 
ments made by him in feeding with corn and 
cob meal. Mr. Perley broke his corn and 
cobs together by pounding, and the mixture 
was then ground in common corn millstones, 
“Meal made of this composition, I scalded, 
and made about as thick as common hasty- 
pudding; or mixed about one peck of meal 
with three pecks of boiled potatoes, thickened 
to the consistency of pudding. With this 
kind of food and what wash was made in the 
family, 1 constantly fed my swine; there 
were none in the neighbourhood grew so fast, 
or were fit to kill so early in the autumn, 
The neighbours were surprised that my hogs 
looked so white and grew so well, being fed 
as they were, with cob meal, potatoes, and 
the wash of four cows. Some ridiculed the 
notion, others disputed and disbelieved the 
tccount; but finally, all were obliged to be- 
lieve the fact, though reluctant to repeat the 
experiment. [am this year using the same 
discovery and process of cob meal, and can 

ow better swine than any of my neighbours 
can produce of the same age.” 

According to Dr. Mease, the practice of 
grinding corn with the cob, is common among 
the German inhabitants of Pennsylvania. He 
“ays, “corn meal alone is too nourishing or 

ting, and it is, therefore, by those who use 
‘, mixed with a portion of cut straw, and 
Coarsely ground rye or shorts, and in this 
Sate constitutes the daily food of that fine 
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to our carters and draymen of Philadelphia, 
and the industrious farmers of the State at 
large.” 

In the Mass. Agric. Reports, for 1823, is a 
communication from Mr. Rice, of Shrews- 
bury, on the subject of feeding cattle, which 
constituted a part of his business, in the 
course of which he gives an account of one 
of his experiments in using cob meal. 

“The second year, if | mistake not, in 
which I made use of cob meal, I thought I 
would try an experiment by feeding one ox 
with corn and oats ground, the other with 
corn and cobs, having a yoke of oxen so even 
matched, that no one who viewed them was 
satisfied which was the best; accordingly I 
fed them as above. The cob is computed to 
make a little more than one-third, therefore 
I mixed the other with one-third oats as was 
my former mode. I gave each ox an equal 
quantity at a time, except the one which had 
corn and oats sometimes became dainty, and 
would not eat his allowance, while the other 
kept a regular course. The allowance for 
both was a little over three pecks per day. 
When taken to market and killed, they weigh- 
ed twenty-eight hundred and a half; the one 
fed on corn and oats weighing half a bundred 
the most, while the one fed on corn and cob 
meal was considered half a dollar per cwt, 
the best beef. ‘The one fed on corn and cobs 
had 163 lbs, of tallow, the other 162 lbs.” 

From this, and other experiments, it would 
seem that cobs ground with corn, add to its 
value for the purposes of feeding, nearly or 
quite as much as would the same quantity of 
oats. If such is the cause, there can be little 
room for doubt as to the propriety of making 
the practice of grinding the cob with the corn 
genera), where this grain is used for feeding. 

In some parts of the country a common 
pair of millstones are used, the opening in 
the upper being made larger than usual, and 
the stones being more bosomed out, or made 
to fit less close in the inner part, than when 
used for grain. It is believed that corn in 
the cob might be broken sufficiently fine in a 
common iron bark-mill, to admit being ground 
in ordinary mill-stones without difficulty. We 
should think that in any district where Indian- 
corn is extensively grown, a miller would 
find it for his interest to attach a cob-cracker 
to his machinery, as we are confident the 
farmers would find themselves well repaid by 
the great saving and superiority of the meal 
so made, for feeding. —Cultivator. 


“ THe task of working improvement on the 
earth is much more delightful than all the 
vainglory which can be acquired by ravaging 
it with the most uninterrupted career of con- 
quests.” — Washington. 














To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, ! 


®in,—I send for insertion in your pages another gem 
—akin to that most beautiful “ Hymn to the Flowers,” | 
at page 245 of the third volume of the Cabinet. The | 
subject is the same, the metre also, being peculiarly 
fuited to those “ holy musings,” which may indeed be 
said to come bome to the “ business and bosom” of 
every one. A Constant Reaper. 


Musings in the Temple of Nature. 
BY DR. CHATFIELD. 


Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker— 
From royal Solomon's stupendous fane, 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain. 


The wondrous world which he himself created, 
Is the fit temple of Creation's Lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praises poured. 


Its altar earth, its roof the sky untainted, 
Sun, moon and stars, are lamps that give it light, 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
Its pictures bright, 


Its choir, all vocal things, whose glad devotion, 
In one united hymn is heavenward sped, 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouthed ocean, 
its organ dead. 


The face of nature, its God-written Bible, 
Which all mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate or libel, 
Its living lore. 


Hence, learn we, that our Maker, whose affection, 
Knows no distinction, suffers no recall, 
Sheds his impartial favour and protection 
Alike on all. 


Thus by Divine example do we gather, 
That every race should love alike all! others, 
Christian, Jew, Pagan, children of one Father, 
All, all are brothers. 


Conscience, Heaven's silent oracle, the assessor 
Of right and wrong in every human breast, 
Bternly condemns the impenitent transgressor 
To live unblest. 


The pious and the virtuous, though assaulted 
By fortune’s frown, or man's unjust decrees, 
Still, in their bosoms, find a pure, exalted, 
Unfailing peace. 


Hence do we learn, that hardened vice is hateful, 
Since Heaven pursues it with avenging rod; 
While goodness, self-rewarded, must be grateful, 

To man and God, 


QO! thou most visible, yet unseen teacher, 
Whose finger writes its lessons on our sphere, 
©! thou most audible, but unheard preacher, 
W hose sermons clear, 


Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if, when I kneel, 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal ? 


If in the temple thine own hands have fashion'd 
‘Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
J pour to thee with thrilling heart impassion'd, 
My gratitude? 


If in thy present miracles terrestrial, 
Mine eyes behold, wherever I have kneeled, 
New proofs of the futurity celestial, 
To man revealed ? 


If fearing thee, I love the whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefiled by guilt, 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 
—Thou wilt, thou wilt. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Ploughs. 


Mr. Eprror,—In a late work “on the con, 
struction of ploughs,” mention is made of a 
implement, invented by Lord Somervijie a 
turning two furrows at the same time, ths 
bodies of the ploughs being fixed jnty ‘ 
crooked beam, so that one plough is made tp 
precede the other, just turning its furrow to 
escape that which follows immediately in th 
rear. The writer supposes that such a plows) 
would be advantageous, but conjectures tha 
it would be difficult to guide: now, the fae: 
is, such ploughs require no guidance. 

While on a visit to Dudley, in Stafford. 
shire (England), I was in the practice of yis 
iting the farms in the neighbourhood, ang 
was one morning highly gratified to find, 
double-furrow plough turning lay land for 
wheat, in a manner delightful to behold: 
there were four horses attached to it in a sin. 
gle line, and the driver walked by the side, 
having only to throw up the plough on the 
mould plates when going round at the ends 
of the land, and setting it upright on coming 
in, when it would immediately, and of its 
own accord, settle down to its work in the 
most elegant way imaginable. The plough- 
man invited me to hold and guide it, but! 
found that to be impracticable, for while my 
attention was given to one plough, the other 
was making tracks which were out of my 
guidance entirely—the fact is, one plough 
acts as a check to the other, and renders un- 
necessary any guidance at all; and | never 
saw better work than it made, or a cleaner 
furrow struck on a two year old clover lay, 
carrying two deep furrows, about a foot in 
width, throwing them to an angle of 45°— 
which is there preferred to a flat surface, as 
their lay wheat-tilths are always clean—as 
true as a line could be laid. 

Now I should be glad to know why such 
ploughs cannot be introduced amongst us! 
Surely they would be of far more importance 
in this country than in any other, for here 
every thing is conducted on the go ahead 
principle, and the price of labour is consi 
dered to be the only drawback on our farming 
operations, when compared with the wages 
of other countries; I am amazed that such 
an instrument has not found its way amongst 
us, when I see, in the sands of Jersey, ® 
plough, a man and two horses, turning one 
furrow at a time, in a soil which, as some one 
says, requires only a sharp knife and a couplé 
of rabbits to do the business most effectually: 
and this waste of labour is only a part of the 
evil, for the ploughman, finding it so easy for 
him and his team to operate on so light gol, 
is induced to carry a wider furrow than the 
plough can take up and carry completely 
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Ploughs.—Advantages of Planting. 
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and very much of the ploughing so || ploughs, and perhaps another instrument or 
should rather be called pushing—doing || two which are not at present in use amongst 
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but little for the renovation of the soil, and || us, the seed-sowing box* particularly, and also 


less for the eradication of the weeds. Indeed, 
on many of ouT light and kindly loams, the 
gouble-furrow plough would prove a most 
valuable instrument, expediting the labour, 
snd performing better than any single plough 
whatever, the requisite pressure or resistance 
being given to the rising furrow-slice, with- 
oot the care or labour of the ploughman, or 
the possibility of error or evil, arising from 
segiect, for one plough is ever acting on the 
other, keeping both to their work, and secur- 
ing at all times the necessary degree of power 
to take up the furrow to a proper depth, to 
carry it over to the given distance, and to 
place it at the proper angle, and all, without 
the least attention on the part of the con- 
ductor of the plough. These ploughs are 
constructed for either one or two wheels, one 
being, however, sufficient. 

Now, how easily could such a plough be 
introduced amongst us as a pattern; it is only 
for a few individuals to subscribe a smal] sum 
each, and send at once to the maker of them 
in Staffordshire, with orders to forward one 
by the next packet from Liverpool, which is 
now, by rail-road, near by, and it might arrive 
in time for spring use; and, if it be found a 
desirable instrument, others could be made 
fom it, and possibly with improvements. 
And, at the same time, I would propose to 
extend the subscription, so as to embrace the 
opportunity of obtaining another plough of a 
diferent construction, which is made at 
Southwark, in London, by a person whose 
name is Jefferis; it is called “the wet and 
dry-weather plough ;” and, when the land is 
s dry and hard that no other plough can be 
made to touch it, this plough would be found 
to enter and turn it up to any depth, and with 
the greatest facility; it is long and heavy, as 
it must be, to resist the pressure upon such 
cccasions, but the work which it makes under 
such circumstances is truly astonishing: as- 
wuredly, if one of these ploughs had been on 
the ground at the time of the exhibition of 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, the 
plonghing-match would not have proved a 
filure. The shares are of different widths, 
t very narrow one being used when the land 
s very dry and hard; they are of cast iron, 
the underside being hardened by a peculiar 
process while casting, so that the upper sur- 
face, being soft, wears quickly away, leaving 
the under edge sharp asa knife; and this is 

case with the point also, which always 
thus keeps sharp and narrow, and in a straight 


line with the outer line of the share. 
Now, | wonder if the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society could be induced to patronize 
Proposal of sending to England for these 


a few varieties of seeds, &c., of which we 
have heard such high commendations, and 
which could be distributed amongst its mem- 
bers and friends for use and cultivation in the 
spring! To those of nus who reside at such 
a distance from the place of import, the ar- 
rangement would be of great importance, and 
in no way could the Society confer so great a 
service on the cause of improved husbandry. 
SUBSCRIBER. 

Luzerne County. 

*(Rennet's seed-sowing box — assuredly one of the 
most valuable implements ever invented —has been 
made in this country, by Mr. Lehman, late of German- 
town, now of Lebanon: would that gentleman inform 
us through the pages of the Cabinet where it might be 
seen, and if they can be obtained, and at what price? 

An engraving of it may be found in the 4th vol. of 
the Ph. Ag. Trans., but from that view of it, the whole 
instrument, particularly the carriage, is too heavily 
constructed. Would Mr. Lehman state if that be a 
correct drawing 7} Ep. 


Advantages of Planting. 


“T KNEW a certain old military officer who, 
during his early years, was a captain in a 
militia regiment; his brother officers were a 
gay set of fellows and were continually 

rawing on their private incomes, often com- 
ing to him to borrow money; but he made it 
a rule never to spend more than his own pay, 
and as to money he had none to lend. He 
went down to his estate every spring and au- 
tumn, and planted as many acres of trees ag 
his rental would allow him, his planting giv- 
ing him a perpetual plea of poverty. Ata 
certain period, he retired on his half-pay; a 
large family was growing up around him, but 
his woods were growing too. Many atime 
have I seen him, mounted on an old brood 
mare, with a sort of capacious game-bag 
across her loins, with his gun slung at his 
shoulder, his saws and pruning-knives strap- 
ped behind his saddle, going away into his 
woods; and I can imagine the profound satis- 
faction which the old gentleman, through a 
long course of years must have felt in the 
depths of his forest solitudes! He is still liv- 
ing at an advanced age; his family is large, 
and has been expensive, but his woods are 
large also, and no doubt their thinnings have 
proved very grateful thinnings of his family 
charges,”-— Howitt. 


A Larcet Hoe.—Dr. 8. D. Martin, at the 
Clark County Fair, Kentucky, exhibited a fat 
hog, of the Woburn breed, which weighed 
nine hundred and six pounds, and for which 
he obtained the premium, 
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To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 





Blight. 


Sm,—Permit me to occupy a portion of 
your columns with a few remarks in answer 
to Tycho Brahe’s animadversions on my com- || ' 
munication on the “ Hessian fly,” in the Au- || it, or he would know better. I have no, be 
gust number of the Cabinet. me a stalk of dunged clover, 4 feet 3 ineis, 

And, in the first place, he cannot but un- : which has stood erect, with its Joys, 


t such a 
will appear to most. Goctring 
But he is not right in what he B2YS aber 


dunging clover in the spring—there he 
without book, for I am sure he néyer ne 





both to the animal! and vegetable kingdoms « 
= as he ssncttiinn, tke 


derstand me as saying, that all who depend || leaves and blossoms quite perfect—not havin, 
upon either a late, an early, or a middling || rotted before coming into bloom; and whe, 
seed-time alone, as a security against the fly || he manures his young clover in the spring, 
in their wheat crops, will be disappointed, if|| will no longer complain that the second cy: 
the season be unfavourable; neither of these || of clover-hay is worthless as food for animals 
periods having any thing whatever to do with | —but never mind, in Europe, where this sy 
a disease to be produced by an unfriendly at- | tem is pursued, they neither complain of rot. 
mosphere, falling out after that operation is || ten crops of clover or of the depredations of 
performed. He is mistaken, if he under. || the fly in wheat. — 
stands that the course which I recommend is || I must observe, in my neighbourhood the 
new to the grain-growing districts of Europe | wheat-crop is seeded, ninety-nine times out 
—this is by no means the case—there, it is || of a hundred, with grass; but I do not agree 
not the custom to complain of the fly, as it is | with your correspondent when he says, « 
here, and they believe they are right in attri- || burn the stubble would be useless, becaus 
buting their security to the system of sowing || the fly have emerged from their habitations 
wheat on a clean, unexhausted soil, but with- || and have taken wing long before harves 
out the stimulating aid of an immediate dress. || and I would ask him if he has ever witnessed 
ing of manure on a light soil, which does || those flights of countless millions! as there 
much more for the growth of straw than for || must be at that time. I confess that | have 
grain; but then, they do not first sow oats, as || never seen them, and never knew one who 
a preparatory seed-bed for wheat! No doubt|| has. I know that, before harvest, I secured 
it is easy to sow wheat between the first and || many of the roots of wheat containing large 
fourth frosts, but the greatest number of ag- || numbers of their eggs, as they are called, 
riculturists prefer to sow before any: the|| with a view of hatching them, but I couid 
nicety is, to hit the time between the first || not succeed—there they still remain, in statu 
and second, you see ; and to depend upon this | quo. 
interval for a general seed-season, a man had Does your correspondent doubt the truth 
need be a conjuror, or he will sometimes cut || of what I say, when I remark, that to sow 
a sorry figure. two grain-crops in succession would, in some 
But all this is of minor importance, com- || places in England, subject a tenant to pros. 
pared with the theory which Tycho attempts || cution! I tell him, that if he were there be 
to ridicule, by asking if I do not consider || would never have the chance of sowing three 
botts in horses and worms in children, ex- || crops in succession, as he boasts of doing 
ceptions to the principle, that the fly is the | here ; he would soon be deprived of the » 
eect and not the cause of diseased a portunity of ever sowing or reaping agai, 








answer no—and here we are at issue—I be- 
lieve that botts in horses and worms in chil- 
dren are the effects of disease in the stomach, 
else I see not why all should not be affected 
by them; for we know, for instance, that 
horses, when in the field, are continually con- 
veying the eggs of the bott-fly into the sto- 
mach, by means of the tongue, yet few, com- 

ratively, are afflicted with the disease ; and 
it is with this view that salt has been recom- 
mended as a preventive of this disorder, 
that putricity might not be engendered in the 
stomach of the horse, taking for granted that 
without this, the eggs cannot come to matv- 
rity: so that the difference between us is 
just this, and no more. To me the case lies 


no wonder that he complains of the ravages 
of the fly! It would indeed be a new course 
with him, to retard the autumnal growth a 
the wheat, so as to strengthen and enable it 
the better to withstand the vicissitudes of the 
winter and spring; but if he is determined 
suppose that, by any thing I have said, 
could possibly mean to recommend to keep 
the plant small and—what he chooses to a 
—weak, 1 should despair of doing any 
vice to the cause which I advocate, by ¥btt 
ever I might add to what I have already aus 
If he have any Scotch neighbours, they ¥" 
set him right on the wonder which he & 
presses, whether this principle would not . 
ply to the animal as well as the veges: 


in the space of a nut-shell, and he is about || they would think a man deserving ” ae 
right when he says, “on that principle, we || cution, who would do all in his power 
might explain all manner of diseases incident |i on to a premature growth their young 
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No. 5. 
-. the summer, knowing them to be destined 
stand the exposure of their hills during 
- winter—to deprive them of food, for the 
of promoting their growth, is, how- 
ever, at idea—I may add, a new one—which | 
{ hope, no one but your correspondent has’ 
a that I have ever entertained, even 
ent. 
a oe stands the case? We find the 
complaint of the ravages of the fly to be, in | 











many parts of the country, universal, and | 


| 


Blight.—Profit of Bee-Keeping. 


anticipated, for every one whose occupation 
is in the fields must remember the unseason- 
ably warm weather which was experienced 
early in the spring, as also the very severe 
frosts which took place immediately after, 
and continued late: and on conversing but 
| yesterday with an agricultural friend on this 
| subject, he turned to his diary, and read from 
its pages the following statements, which, in 
my mind, account for all the blight and fly 
of which we have had to complain. 





-—- — 


those who are suffering, are inquiring if any || Feb, 4. Very hard frost—sleighing in great 


one can inform them the cause of the malady, | 
or point out a reinedy ? and your correspond- 
ent himself admits the extent of the evil ; as 
won, however, as & remedy is proposed, one 
that has been found effectual elsewhere, he is 
the first to cry out against it, and to do all in 
bis power to bring it into derision! Why, 
man, it is you who complain! why say a 
word about it? why not follow up your old 
course and be silent ! 

Now I cannot suppose it possible for your | 
correspondent to mistake my meaning; I say, 
and repeat it, in the article which he is con- 
troverting, that the cause of the disease in 
wheat is the unpropitious state of the seasons ; 
ud I endeavour to point out the most likely 
means of guarding against these, by recom- 
mending a mode of culture, which would so 
strengthen the crop as to render it less vul- | 
nerable to these attacks, which are, however, | 
by no means confined either to the early, the 
late, or the medium-sown crops—to the au- 
umn, the spring, or even to the summer— 
tle would some of those who sow at these 
different periods escape —all seasons being 
alike liable to atmospheric influence; and Ii 
must be permitted to copy a paragraph from 
the article in debate, in defence of the posi- 
ton which I occupy. “ Wheat, thus culti- 
vated, will lie close to the ground during au- 
umn and winter, and tiller and thicken, in- 
stead of exhaust itself in useless and prema- 
ture growth, of perhaps a foot in height; its 
leaves of dark green will curl on the ground, 
able to resist the frosts, not liable to be in- 
jured by snow, never so great in depth, or of 
® long continuance ; coming out from under 
temall in appearance, but not lifted at the 
fots—as the high and forward crops are al- 
most always found to be at that season—ready 
tnd willing to start with the first mild wea- 
ther in the spring, but not gross and tender, 
© ts to feel the effects of a change of cli- 
mate, which might be found sufficient to pros- 
wate thousands of acres of those crops, which 
twve hitherto been the admiration of the 
whole country.” 

That the present season has been peculiarly 
‘apropitious to the wheat-crop, in many 

all will admit, but by no means more 
© than every observing man ought to have 











perfection. 

“ 5. Not socold as yesterday—wind south. 

“ 6. Wind south, day warm, as rapid a 
thaw as was ever witnessed, 

“ 17. A fine day; spring weather. 

18. Wet weather and warm. 

20. Very warm for the season. 

21. Morning very bland. This warm 

spring weather ts much to be feared. 


ze 


March Ist to 4th, inclusive, very sultry—pre- 


mature spring—Lilacs bursting into 
leaf and flower-buds. 

« 8. A dry, hard frost, ground too hard for 
the plough. 

“ 11, Stormy, with snow an inch deep on 

the ground. 

“ 12. Hard frost, like mid-winter. 

Now, after this, what need have we of any 
more witnesses ? 

I conclude by stating my conviction, that 
if the agriculturists of this country would 
adopt the old European system, of sowing 
wheat on a clean, unexhausted soil, without 
seeding with grasses—say, for instance, a 
clover lay which had been manured in the 
previous spring—and not, as is the old system 
of this country, after oats, fallowed, dunged 
and limed for—they would escape the malady 
of which they have now so frequently to 
complain, which is caused by a lavish growth 
in the young crop, rendering it peculiarly lia- 
ble to be affected by unpropitious seasons ; 
and still insisting that blight, in all its forms, 
fly, &c. &c. is the effect, and not the primary 
cause of the evil. Vir. 

Schuylkill County, Nov. 20. 


———— 


Profit of Bee Keeping. 


WE apprehend our farmers, and especially 
the small ones, and their wives and children, 
and divers people so situated that they might 
as well as not, have a hand in the business, 
have missed it not a little by underrating 
bees as an article of mere profit, We know 
nothing against Mr. Weeks’ position that 
they may be cultivated in such a manner as 
to render them more profitable to their own- 
ers than any branch of agriculture, in pro- 

ion to the capital invested in their stock. 


| hey are not taxable property ;—neither does 
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it require a large land investment, nor fences, 
nor does it require the owner to labour 
through the summer to support them through 
the winter. Care is indeed necessary, but a 


child or saperannuated person can perform || 


most of the duties that are necessary. The 
cobwebs must be kept away from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the hive, and all other annoy- 
ances removed, &c. It is added, truly, that 


the management of bees is a delightful em- || 


ployment, and may be pursued with the best 
success in cities and villages, as well as 
towns and country. It is a source of great 
amusement as well as comfort and profit. 
They collect honey and bread from most kinds 
of forest trees, as well as garden flowers ; or- 
chards, forests, and trees —al! contribute to 
their wants, and their owner is gratified with 
a taste of the whole. Sweet mignonette is 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Cabinet. 


READ, AND LEARN TO BE Wier. 


Mr. Eprror,—Having been a 

for the Farmers’ Cabinet from the meetin 
I think it right to inform you that [ am; 

lighted with your labours. The magnificen 
— in which the late numbers haye ~~ 
adorned with the portraits of some of th 
finest animals in the country, is above al 
praise. You give us too much for Our mo 
ney; some single numbers are worth a whole 
year’s subscription. From what I have sad 
however, you are not to suppose | wish yo, 
to relax in your exertions, but to Xpress a 
hope that the farmers everywhere will 1. 
_tronise a work which is so well worthy thei, 
jattention, Only think of the good done by 


beginniag 


especially mentioned as easily cultivated by || it to the young people in our families, girls, 
drills in a garden, and is one of the finest and | a8 well as boys, for they all read it with ayj. 
richest flowers in the world, from which the | dity, and are doubtless made wiser and better 
honey-bee can extract its food.—Mercantile | by your labours, The only way in which 


Journal. 
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Hints to Farmers. 


We go over the ground too rapidly: we 

should check this whirlwind headway of 
clearing new ground, which has walked into 
the beautiful forests of the west, until there 
is scarcely fire and fencing wood left. Why 
really I am astonished ; for the morus multi- 
caulis mania will hardly rebuild the forest as 
fast as the clearing mania will cut them 
down. 
The embodied spirit of modern farming 
seems to be, building fences and felling oaks! 
Indeed we go over the ground too rapidly: 
we should cultivate less, and more thoroughly 
than we now do: already barren patches ap- 
pear upon our hill-sides, and weeds choke our 
grain in the hollows, while the axe of the 
settler is ringing in the new grounds—this 
will never do; it is all wrong, unequivocally 
Wrong, and we must cease so to over-crop 
ourselves: we must Jearn to adjust our labour, 
and confine it to fewer acres, cultivating 
those acres well: by so doing, we save our 
soil, our timber, our time and our trouble, and 
garner up more amply the rich treasures of 
tillage. 

The same labour in manuring that is given 
to clearing, will make the old fields new, and 
leave the woodlands as so much future wealth. 
Five acres in roots and ten in grass, will 
make as much stock-food as fifty acres in 
corn; and animals fed thus are preserved 
from a variety of corn-food diseases; the 
milk-cows in particular, furnishing more and 
richer milk and butter than from any other 
food whatever; and here too is a clear saving 
of 35 acres of ground !— Southern Cult. 


our agriculture is to be improved is by in. 
structing the rising generation in the prina. 
ples as well as the practice of the art. 

| Old folks are apt to think they know 
‘enough already, although they may actually 
be very ignorant, but the young ones are the 
stuff that will take a new impression most 
easily, and there the result of your labours 
will be most conspicuous. The day is now 
gone by, never to return again I trust, when 
farmers think it useless to record their own 
experience or to read the experience of 
others, 

We are rapidly becoming a thinking peo 
ple, and people who reason and think, like to 
be informed of the reasonings and thoughts 
of others in the line of their profession. 

Doctors and lawyers have their books, de- 
tailing the practice and opinions and judg- 
ments of those who have preceded them, as 
well as of their contemporaries; mechanics 
and artists have their books, furnishing all 
the current improvements in their respective 
occupations; and why should not farmers, 
who furnish subsistence for the whole of 
them, have their books too? Go ahead, tell 
us all about agriculture, horticulture and do 
mestic economy, and the principles which 
govern them, and though some of us perhaps 
may be conceited or ignorant enough to sup 
pose we want no further instruction, yet | 
am sure your labours will not be lost ons 
people who are daily increasing in intel 
gence, and are annually adding to the 
wealth, | BF. 

Bucks County, Nov. 1840. 

Nature, by her secret and mystervs 
promptings, teaches all who live, that exerci 
is requisite and necessary to their very being: 
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THE IMPROVED SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULL 
PRINCE OF WALES, 
The Property of Dennis Kelly, Esq. 


Peniornee—PRINCE OF WALES, roan; by Maggot 2238; bred by the Reverend Henry Berry; dam, Quince, 
by second Hubback 1428; gr. d. Queen of Oak, bred by Mr. Whitaker, by Mr. Whitaker's Edward 1002; gr. g. d. 
Pretty Face, bred by Mr. Whitaker's Frederick 1060 (son of Comet, 1000 guineas); gr. gr. g.d. Pretty Lass, by 
Hubbard 291, (201 guineas); gr. gr. gr. g. d. Pretty Maid, by Duke 225; gr. gr. gr. gr. g.d. by Mr. Charge'y Bull 
e72: gr. gr. gr. gr. gr.g. «l. direct to the Studley Bull. 


Prince or WaALEs, imported in 1837, from the herd of that spirited and successful breeder 
Mr. Whitaker, Yorkshire, England, has stood since that time at the farm of Mr. Kelly, on 
the Haverford road, 7 miles from Philadelphia, in which neighbourhood the increase of this 
noble stock is, at the present day, very apparent. ‘T'wo of his calves, Pretty Dolly and 
Darby Kate, were among the cattle exhibited by Mr. Gowen at the late cattle-show, and 
were greatly admired by the spectators. His calves in general bear the impress of the pre- 
vailing characteristics of their sire—vigour and good temper; qualities so essential, that, 
without them, it is in vain to hope for excellence, either in the stall or the dairy. 

In the fall of 1839, without any previous preparation, but just taken from the field to the 
agricultural exhibition, at the Rising Sun, he took the first premium, awarded “ for the best 
imported Durham bull.” 

Prince of Wales, in figure, size, and handling, has no superior. He competed with Col- 
lostra for “the Plate” at the late exhibition, and, as we learn, a more difficult task seldom 
fell to the lot of Judges, than to discriminate between these two superior anirmals, 

A writer in the Wedinndet Agriculturist, thus expresses his opinion of the short-horn 
breed of cattle, which may be considered “ praise enough for one day.” “It is a matter 
of no dispute at this day, that the Durhams are transcendently superior, in all respects, to 
every other breed of cattle; their superior qualities—for which we strenuously contend, and 
which we shall continue to advocate till we are convinced to the contrary—are, they will 
keep in better order, and be more thrifty on the same quantity and quality of food, than any 
other breed—they mature sooner than others—they are the best stock for beef, and are 
worth one-third more than any others; and for milk they are generally much preferred to 
other breeds,” 
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162 Autumnal Root Crops. Vor. Y 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. ten err by getti them in th —— 
Autumnal Root-Crops. ite y getting © ground to; 


Respecrep Frrenp,—I have been a sub-|| A few years since, I concluded to try on} 
scriber for the Cabinet, from its commence- || sowing, the ground (about one-fifth of .. 
ment to the present time, and am sometimes || acre) being well prepared and the s0() =i 
asked whether I get the worth of the money, | able; they were put in by the Ist of the ¢. 
and may now repeat the reply, that I have | month; they soon vegetated, and for a tin, 
been so far quite satisfied with the exchange. || looked well, but the growth was too much, . 
The last number is now before me, and hav- the wu story—the tops were fine, but ther. 
ing attentively read the different articles | was ittle or no enlargement at the row _ 
which make up its contents, may just re- || they run up like the stalk of a cabbage ths: 
mark, that, though among the last on its || does not head—some of them rotted; ang... 
pages, hot the least interesting is the address short. they proved so worthless that, by com. 
of Nicholas Biddle, delivered at the late || mon consent, they were consigned to the Spot 
Philadelphia Agricultural Exhibition. It is|| where they grew. The same remark, » {;; 
not my intention, worthy as that address is|/as my experience goes, will apply to sugar. 
of commendation, to say more, than just to|| beet and mangel-wurzel—they are usu)! 
call attention to a sentiment therein express- || put in the ground by the Ist of the 5th mo, 
ed, that “ we would confide in our long and || and by some earlier than that. Now, | think 
mild autumns, and see if they would not|) it is laid down by Chaptal, in his agricu)tur,) 
yield us a crop of roots planted immediately ‘chemistry (not having the work at hand cay, 
as the grain harvests were removed, so as to |, only give the substance), that sugar-beet are 
be ready by winter for the cattle.” I may || known to have matured by the lower leaves 
now add, that the suggestion has been car-|! turning yellow, and that, if allowed to re. 
ried out, to my own satisfaction, in manner || main in the ground after this, they lose q 
and form as follows. | portion of their saccharine matter—yield |esg 

Having about one and a half acres of new | sugar but more potash; this, no doubt, must 
ground, of a light dry soil, in rye, it was cut || render them less valuable as food for cattle, 
the latter part of the 6th month last, and,|/&c. It will, however, be found on trial, that 
soon after removing it, commenced carting || if they are planted so early as the Ist of the 
manure from the barn-yard, which was but || 5th month, they will, under favourable cir. 
partially fermented; and, after giving it a| cumstances, come to maturity at a period 
good coat, it was evenly spread, and, toge-|| when, from the warmth of the weather, if re- 
ther with the weeds, stubble, é&c., turned on || moved to the cellar, fermentation would be 
the potatoes (Mercers) by dropping them al- || likely to ensue; and this is considered very 
ternately in every third furrow. This made || injurious to the beet. I planted this season 
the rows about three feet wide, and the po- | about the first, and again about the last of the 
tatoes being cut small (one and two eyes to || 5th month; and though, in other respects, 
the piece) were placed about one foot apart || they fared pretty much alike, the last planted 
in the rows. The growth was rapid, and the || were rather the largest, and, to judge from 
yield quite equal to those planted some weeks || appearances, the most nutritious. The first 
earlier—they are also quite equal in quality gon well for a time, but, during the hot and 
—so much for one-half the above ground. || dry weather, they came to a stand, all the 
The other half, soon after it was ploughed, || leaves except those at the top turned yellow, 
was well harrowed, and, on the 3d of the 7th || and they remained in this state for some 
month, the weather being then favourable, it || weeks, till a change of weather induced a 
was marked out with a small plough, in shal- || second growth, which, though it added some- 
low furrows, 3 feet wide, and ruta baga seed | what to their size, rendered them tougli and 
dropped along the rows, a few in a place, at || less valuable for stock. Some may object to 
intervals of 10 or 12 inches. Rain soon after || late planting on account of the difficulty of 
following, they received no other covering | getting them up, should dry weather ensve. 
than what it furnished —less than half aj| This, I think, may be obviated by soaking the 
pound of seed was used, which gave more | seed, say two or three days in warm walter, 
than a sufficiency of plants. After they had/||and pressing the dirt well about them after 
attained a suitable size, a harrow was passed | planting. 
along the rows; they were thinned and b being | To sum up,I would say for sugar-beet, from 











twice hoed, were left to shift for themselves. || the Ist to the middle of the 6th month, and 
They prove to be the best for the table of any | rutabaga from the Ist to the middle of = 
I have ever grown—the most of them are|| 7th month. They might be planted a lit 

yet in the ground; and there is no difficulty || closer, and what they fell short in quantity, 
in finding among them turnips so large that | 
10 or 12 of them will fill a bushel basket. | 
In the culture of turnips, I believe we of-| 


they would most ubely make up in quality. 
I have now extended this communication be 
yond what I intended, and though more # 
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the habit of putting a hand to the plough } rats have so far escaped the attention of poli- 


than pen to paper, am free to offer it as a || ticians. 


all Pentribution to the pages of the Cabi- 
net. Very respectfully, A Farmer. 
Salem County, Lith mo, Nov. 30th, 1840. 


<a ee 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Rats. 


geyret NOT YOUR SUBSTANCE TO BE DEVOURED BY RATS. || 


Ay eminent English agricultural writer es- 
timates that each and every rat in that coun- 
try, eats and destroys on an average one pint 
of grain, or its equivalent in other food, per 
week, and there is no good reason for suppos- 
ing that our Republican rats on this side of 
the Atlantic, are less voracious than their 
European brethren and sisters. Now, as this 
description of vermin are pretty liberally en- 
tertained by farmers generally throughout 
Pennsylvania, it appeared desirable that an 
estimate should be made, of the aggregate 
amount of the cost of their keep in this com- 
monwealth; and, in order to do this, we must 
first take the census to determine their num- 


1 have been thinking what it would cost 
to extirpate the whole race of rats in this 
State, and am inclined to the opinion that 
one-tenth part of one year’s depredation 
would destroy the whole race amongst us; 
and if the legislature don’t engage in its ac- 
complishment, the farmers must go to work 
in good earnest, each for himself, and the ene- 
my will soon be conquered by united exertion. 

Now for the way; every farmer should 
have a terrier or rat-catching dog, and a pair 
of ferrets, and the business will soon be ac- 
complished. The ferrets pass into the Jodg- 
ings of the rats and either catch them or 
drive them out, when the dogs pick them up 
in a twinkling. Several farmers have adopted 
this plan with complete success, and if others 
would wish to try it, the editor of the Farm- 
ers’ Cabinet can inform such where ferrets 
can be procured at five dollars a pair. A. 


Cheap Food for Winter. 
A corresponpent of the Poughkeepsie 


ber, and Congress having neglected to insert || Telegraph states, that his crop of sugar-beets 
this very important item in the law furnish- || and mangel-wurzel, which he was then har- 


ing instructions to the marshals who perform 
that duty, we must arrive at a probable result 
by approximation. The census for 1840 not 
having been completed yet, we must go by 
that of 1830, when it was estimated that 
Pennsylvania contained 150,000 farmers. 
Now how many rats has each farmer, on an 
average, to support out of the proceeds of his 
industry, throwing the mice into the bar- 
gain! Would ten be too high an average? 
I think not; for although some very nice, 
careful farmers have but a small stock, others 
make up for their deficiency by their hun- 
dreds. Well, we will say ten to each, on an 
average, and if any think the number too 
great or too small, they may calculate for 
themselves, Ten rats, at a pint each per 
week, is upwards of eight bushels a year for 
each farmer in the State, or one million two 
hundred thousand bushels for the whole num- 
‘ber!! This sounds large, but I think it 
within the mark. 

Put this at fifty cents a bushel, which is 
certainly too low, and the amount of loss sus- 
lained in each year is $600,000, being legal 
interest on ten millions of capital. A pretty 
considerable sum this, and it is neither more 
nor less in consequence of its being sustained 
by a large number of persons. We have 
laws giving premiums for wolf scalps, fox 
scalps, wild-cat scalps, &c. &c., and this de- 
scription of legislation seems to be very po- 
pular in Pennsylvania, for there is scarcely a 
session of the legislature without some en- 
tctment in regard to these vermin, yet the| 


| vesting, will be one thousand or twelve hun- 
‘dred bushels, from Jess than half an acre of 
‘land; his six largest sugar-beets weighing 
sixty-seven pounds; the cost of raising not 
exceeding six cents per bushel. 

Although we have numerous instances of 
the large yield of these roots and their great 
value for stock, showing that the cultivation 
must be very profitable, yet many farmers are 
still slow in adopting this great improvement 
in their business, under the impression that 
“green crops pay no rent:” as the country 
becomes more thickly settled, however, farm- 
ers will be more limited in their extent of 
lands for mowing and grazing, and in order 
to keep as much or more stock on less land, 
they will then be compelled to raise roots; 
and with proper attention to this business, two 
or three times as much stock can be support- 
ed, and in better condition too, from the same 
land, as there can be by feeding on hay and 
grain; for the crops of sugar-beets have been 
known to yield forty tons and upwards per 
acre, equal, as winter food, to ten or twelve 
tons of hay. 

The fall of the year is the best time for 
preparing the land for this crop, and if a coat 
of long manure can be ploughed in, so to re- 
main for the winter, and after the spring till- 
age, another sprinkling of dung that has been 
fermented, be ploughed in very lightly (re- 
serving one-half the manure for this purpose) 
the effect will be found to be surprisingly 

reat: the largest crop of the present season 
Sen been raised in this way.— Yankee Far, , 
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164 Manure.—Sugar Beet.—Letter of Inquiry about Boys. Vy. y 
Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. “+i For the Farmers’ Cabinet, ma 
Manure. 


ENRICH THE SOIL AND PROSPERITY FOLLOWS. Letter of Inquiry about Boys, 


Mr. Eprror,—Manure is the capital of the|| Mx. Eprror,— We are informed jn o, 
farmer, and without it but little can be done || neighbourhood, that ro are, or have been 
in the farming line to profit. Every one | experienced practica farmer ona large acale 
ought, therefore, to be on the alert to increase || hence it is resumed that you know some 
the quantity, by every means in his power, | thing about farmers’ boys; and that being :\. 
for there is nothing that compounds interest || case, I take the liberty of making some ja. 
like manure. If any one disputes this, let || velopements about some boys in these pars. 
him make a fair experiment and see if the || and, if you can, should be much oblige: 4, 
result don’t prove its truth. Take an acre of || any advice or instruction you may fee] wy). 
ground and give it a good dose, and compare || ing to give in the premises. Now don't you 
it with an adjoining acre, previously in a|| or any of your readers suppose, that the boys 
similar condition, and then there will be no || I am about to speak of are my boys; but idst 
= tak - = reer oat me esr eae how 4 goad honest 
yard some absorbent material to take up the | fa ery County, jt 
fluids, occasionally spread over the whole sur- || will be all the same, for there are, no douly, 
face a layer of earth, sods from the road-side | more of the same kind in other neighbour. 
or a ditch bank, and bring in all the weeds, |  — ie aoe 
potato stalks, leaves, spent ashes, the ma-|| They all take a man’s measure for ¢ suit 
nure from the poultry roost, and every other || of clothes, the tailor says; and at meal-times 
offal material, either animal or vegetable, that || they go a full man-power; but when there js 
can be collected together. Every little helps, jany thing to be done in the shape of work, 
and of little things great ones are composed. || they are found to be very fastidious ; they are 
The manure-heap is the foundation of all || of the van will and I won't” order of animals, 
good farming, and those who do not attend to || according to the new system of natural his 
this most essential matter, will fail in propor- || tory promulgated a number of years since, in 
tion to their neglect in all the operations of || an adjoining State. Do you want any woo 
the farm. It is no small matter to raise 40 | chopped, dung loaded, stables cleaned, garden 
to 60 bushels of corn to the acre, instead of || dug, peas stuck, lime hauled or spread, or any 
20 or 25, or other crops in the same propor- | other such degrading dirty work done? they 
tion, the labour being the same. I have long || say at once, as if by instinct, “I won't do no 
noticed that thriving farmers go on progress- || such thing; better send and get Tom or 
ae increasing the quantity of manure an-|| Pete to do it; won’t cost much; oh, I'll gs 
nually, and those who are going down hill, | myself and tell ’em to come to-morrow morn- 
are generally preceded in their downward || ing.” They are all ~~ good at going er- 
eee by a gradual collapse of the dung- || rands; to the store, to mill (if rn will 

ill. Keep up your manure heap, and, as if | help them in and out with the bags) or _ 
sraclinriy. Manure bagets grein nnd grass, | bores to rales ir they like to go quit. 
amazingly. Manure bege in and grass, || ho ’ «od e} 
and eae and grass Sepsis that aad will plough pretty well, but not quite deep 
and so on be the end of - chapter of pros- | oa h w! our gov — of gS ! 
perity. No manure, but little grain or grass, | and in hay and harvest they are somewhe 
and little grain and grass tends to less and useful, particularly since the introduction of 
less, till the county poor-house seems as if it 
had seated itself next neighbour to our bare 
fields. Oo. | 


Montgomery County, Noy. 20, 1840. 


- 











that admirable implement called the horse 
hay-rake, which it is said was invented by ¢ 
lazy negro on Long Island, for with this they 
take turns in riding the horse, and this suits 
their taste wonderfully. 

They plant corn pretty well, but they hate 





Svear Beer.— We have examined a lot 
of sugar beets raised on the farm of the Hon. to churn or turn the grindstone like poison, 
T. B. Dorsey, on Elk Ridge, Md. There || and generally sham Abraham when any thing 
had been no manure applied to this crop;|| of this sort is likely to come on. _ Weeding 
they were taken up promiscuously, and are |, garden, or indeed pulling or hoeing ot ¢ 
said to be no more than a fair average—the || stroying weeds any where or how, they have 
largest roots weighed 17} Ibs. each, the small- || a most mortal antipathy to, so that I don Oe 
est 15} lbs. And, since the above was in| member ever to have seen or heard of either 
type, we have been called to see a sugar beet || or any of them having been guilty of destroy: 
in the office of G. B. Smith, on Spesutia Is}- || ing vegetable life in this way. be 
and, which is 24 inches in length, solid, and|} They are 6 to 6 boys, with two hours 





31 inches in circumference, and lbs, in || nooning in summer, as they say in town, * 
in in winter they are 8 to 4, with one hour, #7 


weight.”— Balt, Am. Farmer. 
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- — for repose; but they have been known 
. , few instances, when the weather was 
: tty catchy in hay-time, to go an hour be- 
ood the above. ; 
"any thing out of the most simple routine 
f every day plain business they eschew, par- 
seularly moving stone from the fields, pick- 
-. sane th hink professional, and al 

=o’ things they thin y ‘i 
al for black Bob, Tom or Pete, as be- 
ing in their line of business. On the whole, 
ye neighbours, I mean the old folks who 


pave judgment and experience in such mat- 


wrs, think that three of them, taken on an || 


werage the whole year round, are about 
sual to three-quarters of what a man was 
sty years ago, that is, before the French Re- 
yolution, for you must know that spoiled men 
most desperately, and it is doubtful whether 
we shall ever get up to the old standard again 
in these United States any how. 

Now, Mr. Editor, as you are a man of ex- 
perience, from the above you can guess the 
rest, and lay down a pretty regular portrait 
of the aforesaid boys, and all others of the 
ame stamp. Now do please tell me what 
shall be done with them to make ’em into 
men, to make ’em so that they will pass mus- 
ter in any decent neighbourhood, and parti- 
cularly to bring them into such a state that 
the girls will not turn up their noses at them, 
for it is desirable that they should marry and 
wttle themselves in the world, if they can 
be taught enough of common sense to get a 
wing decently. Your friend, 


Tuomas PERKINPINE. 
Nov. 22, 1840. 


a _——— - + —--— 


Transplanting Grafted Fruit-Trees. 


“In the fall of 1838, I purchased of Judge 
Buel, at Albany, one hundred grafted fruit 
trees, apple, pear, and cherry; these were 
received in good time and duly planted, about 
the last of October, in a good soil. Nearly 
wery tree lived from the place where the 
scions had been inserted, downwards, but 93 
of the grafts died; thus giving a very dis- 
couraging result. Now, had these trees been 
vllowed to stand until the spring, probably 
aot one of the grafts would have died, and 
they might have been removed successfully. 
The trees were small, and the connexion be- 
‘ween the scion and the stock had not been 
sufficiently matured to enable the graft to 
sustain the double shock of removal and ex- 
posure to a hard winter. May not a useful 
rule be deduced from this example—that is, 
© long as good reason exists to believe time 

hot been given to establish a well-knit 
connexion between the graft and stock—that 
grafted stock should not be transplanted in 
the fall!" Cultivator, 


digging post-holes; these | 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
A New Crop. 
Mr. Epiror,—As an agriculturist, horti- 
culturist or grazier, I have never yet entered 


the arena for a prize, but am now about to 
introduce a new kind of crop, for which I 


intend to apply for a premium, and hereby 
‘extend a 


general challenge to every patron 
of “ THe CaBinet,”’ to the contest. 

I consider a successful experiment in the 
cultivation of this crop, at this time, as tend- 
ing to produce incalculable benefit to the ag- 
ricultural community of our country at large, 
and to your patrons in particular, and of much 


|more importance to the husbandry of the 
| middle States than that of many other crops, 


of recent origin in our country, of which so 
much has been written, and so much has been 
said. The entire proceeds of this crop, I in- 
tend to present, as a New Year's gift, to the 
editor and proprietors of the “ Farmers’ Cap 
INET,” to whose experience and united exer- 
tions, through the mediuin of this useful pe- 
riodica], we are indebted for many valuable 
improvements in the agriculture of our coun- 
try. Ina word, I purpose to cultivate a crop 
of new subscribers to the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
of which I conclude that every one of its 
readers, who feels the least interest in the 
continuation and success of this publication— 
a publication which has wrought so much 
good—can raise five at least, which should 
be forwarded with a five dollar bill, to Messrs. 
Kimber and Sharpless, proprietors and pub- 
lishers, No. 50 North Fourth Street Phila- 
delphia, o« or before the first day of January 
next ensuing, in order to entitle the individual 
to a chance for the premium—at the same 
time that no one will be restricted by that 
number. Still, if every present subscriber 
to this book should procure and forward only 
Jive responsible names, with the money in ad- 
vance for one year, it would elevate “ THE 
Casinet” at once to 2 proud rank among the 
periodicals of the day, and place it, where 
it deserves to be, at the head of the list. 
This can be done with very little trouble, and 
at no expense, and as far as respects myself, 
IT SHALL BE DONE; and the premium, Mr. 
Editor, which I propose to the successful 
competitor, is the assurance of your best 
wishes for his health and happiness. 
Yours, &c, 
Rural Retreat, Nov. 1, 1840. 


P. W. 


A piticert husbandman knows not what 
a bad year is; he suffers not the serenity of 
his mind to be ruffled by storms and tempests. 
An indolent one, on the contrary, expects all 
from Providence, and complains of the par- 
tiality of fortune, because his harvest is wore 


: than that of his industrious neighbour. 











166 Agricultural Periodicals. Vv 
—oSEOoEeEomEeeeeeeEe—EEe™TeeellE———E=—_ 
Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. | — 7 vote our best dairymen, - 
; I understand, had once publicly bor. . 
Agricaltural Periodicals. testimony to the very aun — ta 
Mr. Eprror,—lI coincide in the opinion, || crop for the use of the dairy, but who, Aa 
that the main use of agricultural journals is, || to say, had since changed his opinion Me 
to form a line of intercommunication between || gone over to the ranks of its opponents, ~ 
persons engaged in that profession in other + stranger still, was now found pointing “ta 
uarters, by which the experience of indivi- | sugar-beet as the cause of the superierits 0 
duals might be conveyed abroad, for the in-| his butter for the last two weeks—th¢ om 
formation and guidance, the instruction—and || which his cows had been feeding upon ee 
peradventure, the warning of thousands in||I should be glad to be told, therefore i 
distant parts of the country; all, however, || this is to be accounted for. ; 
subserving the cause of truth in the end. | I admit that my neighbour, William Jakes 
But, with this view before us, it is curious to |} has discontinued the culture, in Consequencs 
observe with how little regard the monthly || of finding their use injurious, rather than 
issues of these publications make their ap- } otherwise, to his stock, but he is consistes: 
pearance, and how very seldom it is that the } and would as soon grow hemlock as sya, 
opportunity of communicating by their means || beet again; and, although I have shown om 
with their fellow-labourers is embraced by || that with me they have proved all that | 


. . ; 
our farmers, in the use of their pages, to re- || could wish, and far more than I had a righ 


cord results, or to inquire concerning events, || to expect, yet he is thoroughly determiged 
which might prove of the greatest importance || never to plant another seed, for love or in. 
to themselves and others in their future ope- ] ney. Now, if all were Jakes, the discrepancy 
rations! Now this listless, careless feeling || above-noticed could be reconciled, but they 
ought not to be indulged; and, to prove my || are not so, and therefore the question ougit 
sincerity, and that I mean to practise what [|| to be settled. But it is remarkable, that 
preach, I have taken up my pen to make a H they who have proved the uselessness, or ra. 
first essay in this, the path of what I con-|/ ther, the injurious nature of this crop, are 
sider a duty, although I fear it might be but || generally amongst those who have grown 
ill performed. only a very small patch—a quarter of an acre 

In the first place, then, there is no subject || or so—while others, with their thousands of 
which seems to demand more consideration || bushels, and full, regular system of feeding, 
and inquiry than the use of sugar-beet as|| have demonstrated their value, both for feed. 
food for cattle, for it must be admitted that || ing and fatting! and I have before me at the 
the accounts which are published relating f moment, the well-filled cellars of a very ex. 
thereto are, in many cases, widely different ; | tensive grower, amounting to many thousand 
and it would appear almost a hopeless task || bushels, and the testimony of one of the most 


oY. 








to account for such discrepancy ; and yet the | intelligent and respectable members of so 
article on this subject, at page 52 of the|/ ciety, and an ornament to the Bench as well 
number of the Cabinet for Sept., and that on || as to the science of agriculture — who de- 
“damp stables,” in the last number, have, in || clares he. shall not be satisfied until he can 
my mind, done somewhat to reconcile con- || cultivate forty acres a year—to place against 
flicting testimony ; while the advocate for its || those; reminding one of the man who re 
culture may point to the writer in the Culti- || fused to lie on a feather-bed, because, hav- 
vator, who admitted that he had fed them || ing experimented on a single feather, it could 
profusely, until he had almost destroyed his || be nothing short of grim-death to lie on 4 
cattle, with triumph. After all, however, || bag-full ! 

there still remains sufficient difference of 
opinion, even amongst careful and enlight- 
ened men, to alarm those who are unac- 
quainted with the management and expendi- 
ture of the crop, and they may thus be de- 
prived of the advantages to be derived from 
the systematic culture of a crop which— 
with me there has never been a question 
about it—is destined to become the sheet- 
anchor of the stock farmer. 
Iam led to the subject at this time, from 
having just had an opportunity of tasting 
some sugar-beet butter, at the house of a 
friend in Philadelphia, whom I visit whenever 
my business calls me to the city, that I must 
confess is very superior, nay, splendid ; it 


Now, I believe that the disappointment 
complained of, has arisen from the idea, that 
the sugar-beet could be made to supply the 
place of nearly every other kind of food—an 
error that will easily rectify itself, when it 8 
found that to feed them to the greatest pront, 
they should be given in addition to all other 
food: 1 say, then, feed as much dry food to 
your stock as customary, and then there wi 
be no fear of injury arising from 4 plentiful 
supply of sugar-beet; but this is 4 lesson, 
which those who think that “ root crops psy 
no rent,” will be slow to learn. _ It is to thos, 
then, who cultivate largely and feed liberally, 
but with judgment, that we are to look, 
the use of root crops for winter food, as § 
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jar system. [ never desire to keep stock | For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
< jittle food; the breeds that will starve Poultry. 
are no favourites with me. And when I Hy A HUMANE MAN REGARDS THE COMFORT OF ALL GoD's 
of improved Berkshires who get nothing soaiiieniion. 


but @ ores d aetieedaed ~ — ae Pouttry should always have a shelter 
ter to Grink, = . || where they can seek protection from rain or 

: he ani- | 
that is contrived. Give me, therefore, t 


|snow; and this shelter should be for their 
mal whic will gy _ —— own exclusive use and benefit, where other 
treatmen and ma 


animals must not be permitted to intrude. 
eat, the greater will be my profit, never| How often do we see the poor creatures wan- 


upon 
well 





fear. Mrncen. dering about in tine of snow or rain, looking 
Nov. 24th, 1840. like drowned rats, and having no place pro 
onaianeaar ‘vided for their retirement or protection; and 

To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. if perchance, they venture into some forbid- 
Sugar Beet. den spot, they are soon driven out by some 


Friexp.—My father informs, | thoughtless, heartless tyrant, who ought to 
(nT apakaee ie lot, of which | Scour and not to persecute them. Pouk 
shee wished to know the acreable produce, | 'Y; When they have no home provided for 
wielded at the rate of 21} tons per acre; this’ them, are considered intruders wherever they 
es i ial. anh ie euntenelie on the | ®Ppear; and, in truth, their filth, feathers and 
—e round—but, although the crop was. lice are very injurious to every description of 
samme E sah eel alientien. t not | domestic animals, and hence the importance 
Some FO GOeM, PS", Soe: * am | of providing them comfortable shelter from 
repared to say, this is the right course of | P g lode? r pipe Gaur 
. ning with beets; I cultivated the first || Storms, good ging and a safe retired place 
e on the lot myself, and gathered at the '|in which to lay their eggs. They will soon 
ae 42 tons per act a ntinecneneill crop, al- | TePay any reasonable outlay for their accom- 
though neither weighed nor measured, was | modation, both principal and interest. In 


< “4 :.|| fact, every domestic animal, from the horse 
2 th is y : : 
ween . 20 tome, and now the thise ‘down to the dog and cat, ought to be pro 


‘ . '| vided with shelter from storms of snow and 
eG) en ae | rain, and those who thoughtlessly neglect the 


early, 4} months being all-sufficient for the | needful care in this respect, disregard their 


own interests in a very important particular. 


full growth of them, and more than this, is | es 
in injury to their quality. A good cer! The natural covering of animals, provided 


’ _|| they are in good condition, furnishes an ade- 
soi, after mowing, well manured and plough '| quate protection from a cold atmosphere, pro- 


ed deep, (i cen j of furrows | °: 

with 7 Se meh te heaton and || vided it be dry; but when wet penetrates to 

slenty of good seed, is all I should ask, to | the skin, the evaporation which takes place, 

cans hee ong '| carries off the heat faster than it can be ge- 
P. '|nerated, and serious injury is generally the 


My red and black, or true Berkshire sow, | : ! 
has grown to admiration since thee saw her, | “ONSeduence. Most of our seqpectable farm 


= . , ers are attentive to these matters, but there 
ae a entirely, in thrift, of her pe ™|\are others who are lamentably deficient in 
, the black or Albany-Berkshire, and sur | allan ol dhale dememiiaias salah 
passing her, in some points, as a producer of || “°° Protection ; on “ang re eee 
a large quantity of desirable meat, with little | ee ee ee ee ae ee 
= I shall try a cross with her _ the | 
Albany race, al su- 
sate eee to produce an anim | ‘nam dinaeiaiam, 
Some time since, I forwarded the model I Our farmers must cease over-cropping if 
had made for a plough-mould, to thee, by a || they would improve their husbandry ;—that 
‘rend, who will also produce one of his own || is, they must cultivate less land, and do it 
manufacture, made on a different set of di-| better. This is an error which many have 
inensions from those I worked on—be so kind || fallen into, and we most earnestly desire to 
8s to criticise them severely, and give me | see it corrected. It is the worst kind of po 
‘4y opinion on both models ; I hope, with the | licy, and a mark of a poor farmer. Many 
acvice of my ploughing friends, to be enabled || persons presume, the more land they cultivate 
‘0 decide on principles which will bring the| the greater the produce will be—it may be so 
Pennsylvania plough much nearer to perfec-| in some instances, but in many cases, the 
than any thing we yet have among us. | same amount of produce might be made on 
Respectfully thy friend, one-third or one-fourth less space, and time 
Manton S. Kinxsripe. | given the farmer for observation, and conse- 
Morrisville, 11 mo. 25th, 1840. ‘quently for improvement in his mode of till- 
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168 American Agriculture. 
age.—No one can take time to make observa- | 
tions in his business, if he be always three | able, properly, to appreciate ; for the wie 
weeks or a month behind, by having too much || which are thus given to us, at that leisy», 
on his hands. To get along, and keep in || season of the year, will enable us to inte 
tie, Fey Drove 
sight of where he should be, every thing like || our fields, to beautify our houses and Rien 
order or system is dispensed with. The || steads, and repair substantially the fences 
ground, in such cases, is often ploughed too || about our premises, adding fifty per cen ; 
wet, the crop spoiled, and the land greatly || their appearance, and double that to the ~ 
injured. Now, every practical man knows || ward pleasure and comfort, arising from ,),, 
that this is literally true with respect to over- || contemplation of so much internal and eyo». 
cropping, and we think it will apply to too || nal convenience and happiness. ; 
many farmers of Tennessee. We repeat, the |} In conclusion, I would ask your reado- 
farmer who raises the heaviest crop per acre, | what is their opinion of the theory contained 
and the aggregate amount, does not always || in the “ Dialogues,” at page 16, of the 4:5 
cultivate the most ]and—but desirous to im- || volume of the Cabinet, relating to the caus 
prove his practice, and increase his product | of the difference in the length of the mor. 
in the right way, he curtails his amount of || ing and evening twilight in this country. 
land, and doubles the labour upon the remain- |) when compared with that of England! |, 
der—whereby he not only has a better crop, || the view, which is there taken, correct! | 
but his lands are brought into a much better || confess that, to me, it appears new, and, so fir 
state of cultivation. || as I can see, reasonable; but I should wish 
A remedy for the evil arising from over- || to ascertain what are the opinions of those 
cropping, exists with our agricultural socie- } amongst your readers, who are more compe. 
ties. Let them offer liberal premiums for the | tent to form a judgment on this interesting 
best crop on given quantities of land, and for || subject than I am. That the morning tw. 
the best system of practice, and then ae) light is by much the longest, in this country, 
shall see vast improvements made in our || every one must often have noticed; but why 
modes of farming.— Southern Cultivator. this should be, I am at a loss to conjecture, 
when, on reference to “ Gummere’s Obserya- 
Soe sat in Astronomy,” page 51, we find it 


a 


ment truly, and one that we shall “a 7 








To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet, se ma the a ies daa 
; : when the sun has approached within 18 de. 
American Agriculture. grees of the asian sad the evening twi- 
Sir,—In an enumeration of the advan-|| light ceases when the sun has sunk 18 de- 
tages to be found in this country, over that of|| grees below it. I grant that this may be al! 
England, in the pursuits of agriculture, the | correct according to the book, but when we 
excellent and intelligent President of the || see that the fact is not so, nay, that it is strik- 
Philadelphia Agricultural Society, in his ad- || ingly otherwise, I cannot but think that the 
dress at its late exhibition—and for a pecu- || cause pointed out in the Dialogues is just ;— 
liarly neat and correct copy of which we are | namely, that the great ocean being westward 
indebted to the Cabinet—has omitted to par- || in England, the rays of the sun, when setting 
ticularize a circumstance which appears to || over it, are refracted by the surface of its wa- 
be, of itself, an addition, to the value of about || ters, and the air thus remains illuminated, long 
25 per cent.; | mean the greater length of|| after it has sunk beneath the horizon; while 
the winter days. Now, here we are, almost || here, on the seaboard of America, this order 
in the depth of winter—yet our out-door la- || of things is reversed, the great ocean being 
bours might still be commenced in daylight || eastward, and the sun setting amidst the 
at 6 in the morning, and be continued until | dense forests of the west, from whence no 
; past 5 in the evening, with the most per- || rays can be refracted—and if so, and the idea 
ect comfort and convenience. To be sure, || be original, I think the suggestion is entitled 
we do not yet make the most of this Divine || to notice. R. Deax 
arrangement, for few of us conceive that 
from the time of husking, until that of 
loughing in the spring, we have much to do 
in the fields; but when the value of compost- 
making, fall-fallowing, draining, road-making, WHateEVER devastation may be committed 
fencing, &c., is more fully estimated, and the || by the fungus tribe to trees or plants, I am 
advantages resulting therefrom are better un-|| convinced that by far the greatest extent 
derstood, we shall then know and feel the|| of injury, from what is placed to the ac- 
privilege of having that portion which is cut || count of canker, mildew, &c., if correctly 
from our longest days—and which we can|| investigated, will prove to originate 10 
very conveniently spare—tacked to our short- || the unwholesome supply or impurity of the 
est days in winter; a most beneficial arrange- || food 











Philad’a. County, Dec. 5, 1840. 




















No. 5. 
—— 
erry the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Dennis’s Patent Troughs. 


Six, As the public attention is again 
drawn to the efficacy of these troughs, for the 
ention of the ravages of the canker- 
an on trees, I hand you a drawing of the 
tus, for insertion in the pages of the 
Cabinet, as also, copies of certificates of their 
perfect adaptation to the purpose. It would 
appear, however, from a correspondence in 
the N. E. Farmer, that Dennis is not the ori- 
inal inventor of the trough: that honour is 
‘here claimed for others, as also, for a Mr. P. 
G. Robbins, of Roxbury, who, in the year 
1930, made known, through the pages of that 
Journal, a contrivance similar to this of Den- 
nis’s, for the same purpose. Still, as the effi- 
cacy of the invention, by whomsoever made, 


appears to be established, a record of it may 
be preserved in the Cabinet for future refer- 
ence. Here follows Dennis's — ‘ 





DESCRIPTION OF PLATE. 
1, canker-worm's eggs; 2, a full-grown worm; 3, 


thrysalis; 4, female; 5, male ; 6, male with its wings 
spread—at the right hand the section of a tree with a 
trough upon it. 


“The success that has attended the use of 


these circular metallic troughs with roofs, has 
won for it the reputation of being the cheap- 
est, most effectual and most durable of any 
method ever applied, as the subjoined certifi- 
cates will testify, and to which many more 
might be added. They are made of a single 
strip of lead, about 4 inches in width, but in 
the form of the figure 2 with the foot cut off; 
thus forming a trough and roof, all in one 
piece, It is made large enough to leave a 
space of an inch between the trough and 
tree, and the ends are then soldered together, 
three or more nails are then tacked into the 
tree, to support the trough, and the space be- 
‘ween it and the tree is stuffed with sea- 
weed, straw, or any other substance that will 
Prevent the worms from ascending between 
it and the tree, which packing must be smear- 
éd at the end with tar to stick it together, 

care not to touch the trough or the 


ee with it. When the trees grow so as to 


burst the trough, a small piece of lead might 


be soldered in at a trifling expense, by which 


Dennis’s Patent Troughs.—Venti 
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} itis made to serve another term of years. It 


is supposed that cotton, hemp or tow, is in- 


jurious if used for the purpose of stuffing. 
The expense of these troughs is not more 
|than about 35 cents each, exclusive of the 
/oil; and common fish-oil is fit for the purpose, 
replenishing as occasion may require, never 
filling the trough more than one-third full.” 

1. Certificate of David Buffum, “ Having 
an orchard of more than one hundred apple 
trees, that had been badly eaten by the can- 
ker-worms for a number of years, I had, in 
the fall of the year 1838, one-half the num- 
ber guarded by the leaden trough, and am sa- 
tisfied that, if properly done, and attention 
paid to keep it well supplied with oil, both 
fall and spring, it will prove a thorough re- 
medy. Iwas so pleased with the result of 
the first trial on the half of my orchard, that I 
had the remainder of the trees furnished with 
the troughs in the fall of 1839. That part 
which was supplied first, produced 75 bushels 
of apples, the other scarcely any, having been 
much eaten by the worms, while the trees pro- 
tected by the troughs were scarcely touched 
by them.” Middleton, R. I., 2d mo. 1840. 

2. “The undersigned, having used Den- 
nis’s patent trough and roof for the two last 
years, are satisfied that it is a most effectual 
and durable mode of preventing canker-worms 
from ascending trees, requiring less care and 
attention than any other method with which 
we are ssmntael and we take pleasure in 
recommending it to the public.” 

G. J. Barey, H. Hep tev, 


W. Bamey, J. E. Barwey, 

Signed: S. Heptey, Asa Suerman, 
D. Burrum, C.S. Herisnorr. 
T. B. Burrus, 


Of Middleton, Portsmouth 
and Bristol, R. 1.” 


Ventilation of Sick Rooms. 

Our excellent friend, Dr. Southwood Smith, 
in his valuable work on fever, has an observa- 
tion worth recording; he says— 

“The room of a fever-patient, in a small 
and heated house, in a populous city, with no 
circulation of fresh air, is perfectly analogous 
to a stagnant pool in Ethiopia, full of the 
dead bodies of locusts! Nature, with her 
burning sun, stifled and pent-up wind, her 
stagnant and teeming marsh, manufactures 
plague on a large and fearful scale; while 
poverty in her hut, covered with rags, sur- 
rounded with filth, striving with all her might 
to keep out the pure air and to increase the 
heat, imitates nature but too successfully: 
the process and the product are the same— 
the only difference being in the magnitude of 
the result. Penury and Ignorance can thus, 
at any time, in any place, create a mortal 
plague.” Ep. 
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Premium Ploughs. 








WE copy from the pages of the Kentucky 


Agricultural Society’—a condensed, but 
highly interesting and important account of 
the trial of ploughs, which “ came off” at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Fair, held on the 
13th of October, at which time the grand 
premium of one hundred dollars was awarded 
to Messrs. Prouty and Mears, for their flat 
sod plough, and another of seventy-five dol- 
lars, to Charles Howard of Hingham, for the 
best plough to set the furrow at an angle of, 
say 45°, the degree most preferred by many 
of our best agriculturists, when the land is 
clean. 


“The tests by which the decision was 
made, were the comparative smoothness and 
evenness of the work, and the ease, both to 
the teams and operators, with which that was 
accomplished, every operation being subject- 
ed to the test of the dynamometer. 

Fifteen ploughs were started successively, 
five hours being consumed in the trial. Each 
competitor was allowed to furnish his own 
Sa to make his furrow of whatever 

epth and width he chose, and thus to give 
his own specimen of the work of his own 
plough: the dynamometer, or measure of the 
power required to draw the plough, being ap- 
plied to each, through two or more furrows: 
this power was immediately noted down, with 
the depth and width of the furrow carried, 

The Committee agreed in the opinion, that 
the ploughs of Howard, and Prouty & Mears, 
are managed with great ease and comfort by 
the ploughman, a that each, when left to 
itself, holds on its proper position and course, 
when the sod is uniform and the soil free of 
stones, They also agreed that the form and 
position of the beam-handle of Ruggles’ 

lough, prevents the ploughman from walk- 
Ing erect and comfortably, when the plough 
is in a position to make good work, and they 
believe that when left to itself, it tends to 
narrow the furrow-slice and run out; and, 
therefore, that a constant, although slight ef- 
fort on the part of the ploughman is requisite 
to keep it in its place. It is true that, in the 
hands of a skilful holder, this plough, in shal- 
low and flat ploughing, makes as handsome 
work as any, but where all make handsome 
work, those are best which make the smallest 
draught upon the team and the skill and com- 
fort of the ploughman. 

The power required to turn over a given 
quantity of earth by a plough, is a very im- 
portant consideration ; this power can be mea- 
sured with greater accuracy than many of 


Premium Ploughs. 





Vor. Vv 


SN a ee. 
| the Committee had supposed possible, befirs 
i] 
Farmer—“ the organ of the Kentucky State || 


they had witnessed the operation ; for the ». 
namometer, inserted between the plough-bes.. 
and the chain, measures with perfect corr... 
ness the strength exerted by the team, x.” 
suppose the strength applied be the samo v,. 
would be required to raise 336 Ibs. over rar 
gle pulley, and suppose, also, that the dows 
of the furrow is 6 inches and the width |; 
inches; then by multiplying 13 by 6} ,., 
have 84, with a fraction. Now, if 2 ste 
of power will take up and turn over 84 jnoh,. 
of earth, then 112 lbs. will turn 28 egy 
and, tried in this manner, the ploughs er), 
bited showed the following results— 1, 
power in each case being 112 Ibs. 


Ploughs for lapping Furrows, 


Howard, of Hingham ................ 29} inches. 
Ruggles, of Worcester... .........6.., ye 
WE OOR, OUTEIIEE 0 ch Sedece cecccccecee 21) « 
Stevens, Barnet, Vt..........seeeeees,  « 
Steward, Newbury, (Scotch) .......... 1h * 
Bergen, Brooklyn, N. Y.....-6....055. 1 
Barnaby, Ithaca, N. Y. ...-....seeee.. 17} « 
Whiting, Rochester .......6-..0ecees. iw 
Flat Furrows. 
Prouty & Mears, Boston .............. 2 
Howard, of Hingham ...........0005 95 « 
Ruggles, Worcester... 5... seceeeeeees 4 
Barnaby, [thaca.......sececereeeccess 18} “ 
Whiting, Rochester ........05.00.005. “M4 
2d plough by Prouty ...-6-.seeseeceees 6% * 
do. by Howard ...ceceeeseecece. 35 ° 


The above table, containing results arrived 
at, not by estimation but by actual measure. 
ment, is given to the public, in the full belief 
that it will be acceptable to all farmers, and 
especially useful to many manufacturers of 
ploughs themselves, for here are exhibited 
some remarkable and highly important facts, 
for we find 112 lbs. of power, applied to How- 
ard’s plough, turning over 29} inches of 
earth, while the same — at one of Mr. 
Whiting’s ploughs, will turn only 14 inches 
—a difference of more than 100 per cent.! 
The structure of the plough, therefore, must 
be a most important matter to the farmer's 
cattle; and the Committee think they may 
add, that the excellence of the work per 
formed with the plough was, with few excep 
tions, in the direct ratio of the ease of dranght; 
they, therefore, cannot forbear to call the at- 
tention of farmers to the vast difference in 
the power required to move ploughs, which 
are all, doubtless, considered excellent in 
those sections from whence they are brought. 
At this trial, ploughs were exhibited from 
places hundreds of miles distant from each 
other, and all subjected to the same test—* 
test as accurate as scales and figures ca" 
make, and by which it is proved, that the 
work which one team of horses or one yoke 
of oxen can perform at one plough, will re 
quire two yoke at another! Farmers judge 
by comparison, and when holding the be# 
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they have ever seen, suppose it the 


best f the world ! 
facts 8 
g saving 


wetions of the country. 





Lime. 
Read before the Phil. Ag. Soc., 2d Dee. 1840. 
Remarks on the Nature and use of Lime, 


occasioned by readin 
by Henry R. 


‘ Let them weigh well the | 
above detailed; they will perceive that | 
of even more than one-half their | 
jabour is possible, by the farmer of some 
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| drate, it is caustic, is applied to fences, frame 





buildings, &c., to preserve them from decay ; 
and every housewife, who covers her hams 
with it in summer, when most liable to putre- 
faction, is sensible of its antiseptic powers; 
and women who have set their ley-tubs, can 
attest to the perfect manner in which the 
straw is preserved, although placed in imme- 
diate contact with the lime. The fact is, 
| tht organic substances are either preserved 
‘or prolonged from putrefaction by combina- 


an Essay on the || tion with lime, unless applied in such quan- 
adden, Esq., in the || tity and manner, as to destroy or burn them 


5 te 
inburgh Quarterly Journal of Agri- |up; in this case, an unprofitable decompost- 


culture. 
Tus action of lime, as a promoter of vege- 


ution, has long been a matter of speculation ; | 
S iod, while most practical farmers admit its | 


stility, few have any definite ideas of its ope- 
nition, nor can they be expected to form cor- 
rect theories, whilst those who make the sci- 
ace of agriculture their particular study, are 
groping in the dark. 

One of the most skilful and intelligent 
rriters of the present day, Henry R. Madden, 
iq. thus treats the subject— 

“When any organic matter is mixed with 
yt lime,” says this author, “it undergoes 
cotrefaction with much greater rapidity than 
woen left to itself. The exact cause of this 
x not well known, but the immediate changes 
which the various substances undergo, espe- 
cally in the case of vegetable matter, have 
wen pretty accurately examined. Thus, for 
eample, it has been proved, first, that woody 
fire, gum, sugar, and many other vegetable 
matters, are converted into humic acid, with 
more or less rapidity, when kept in contact 
with hot lime, or any other chemical sub- 
tance which possesses strong alkaline pro- 
erties, Secondly, that this humic acid, 
voen formed, unites with the lime, and gene- 
mesa compound which is not very soluble 
n water, but is easily diffused through it. 
And, lastly, it has been proved, that a very 
le lime is required to produce this com- 
und, with a large quantity of humic acid. 

* example, 28 grains of pure lime are ca- 
dle of aoe with no less than 318} 
gruns of this acid; so that the lime, in this 
*mpound, amounts to little more than eight 
‘ ~ 

é think the distinguished correspondent 
f the Pie Journal of Agsentae has, 
martly at least, built his theory on false pre- 
uses. His assumption, for instance, that 

‘ganic matter, when mixed with hot lime, 
‘goes putrefaction more rapidly,” is as- 
‘relly incorrect. Lime, and especially hot 
he eae lime, is an antiseptic, and one of 

rvatives of organic or vegetable 
rary t we know of. Thus lime, in as 
~~ & state as possible, and, though a hy- 








tion, not putrefaction, takes place. 

Again, Mr. Madden tells us that not only 
lime, but any other chemical substance pos- 
sessing strong alkaline properties, converts 
vegetable matter, more or less rapidly, into 
humic acid. Now, chemically speaking — 
and he treats the subject as a chemist—all 
alkaline substances are preservatives, and 
have been used, time out of mind, to prevent 
decay or putrefaction. 

But, contending, as we have done, that his 
reasoning is not scientific or consistent with 
facts, we agree with the conclusion to which 
he arrives, namely, that a very little lime, 
when combined with decomposed or putres- 
cent matter, termed humic acid, forms a com- 
pound called humate of lime, which is not 
very soluble, and in this the great advantage 
lies. Substances of rapid solubility are too 
transitory for permanent manures, and proba- 
bly, one of the greatest benefits of lime is its 
prevention of the too rapid decay and waste 
of vegetable matter, but by a slow and gra- 
dual intermingling and combination of lime, 
carbon, magnesia, &c., and their gradual so- 
lution — which, though slow, is progressive 
and certain—the food of plants is furnished 
in the exact manner that nature requires to 
effect a vigorous growth. 

Were the alkaline earths wanting, a part 
of the proper food of vegetables w be ab- 
sent, and, although the soil might contain a 
sufficient per centage of vegetable manure, 
a rapid and healthy production should not be 
anticipated. It may be answered, that plenty 
of vegetable and animal manure will produce 
good crops without liming; this we admit, 
but not without lime, for, be it remembered, 
most vegetable substances, and particularly 
cereal grains and straw, the components of 
barn-yard manure, contain lime, magnesia, 
po &c., which, for a time, sustain vege- 
tation. When these are exhausted, the por- 
tion of vegetable or anima! matter remaining, 
lies dormant, and is a brought into acti- 
vity by the addition of alkalies, which, com- 


bining with it, form the necessary pabulum 
of vegetation. 
This view of the question fully explains 
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and supports the position, that when lime is 
used, a smaller quantity of manure is requi- 


site for a succession of crops, because the || lime been deferred two or three p 


lime being placed on the ground with, or be- 
fore the manure, is mixed and combined with 
it, forming a humate or geate of lime, which 
being slowly soluble, lasts much longer than 
would the dung alone; and, whilst it lasts, is 
precisely the material which enters into, and 
forms the substance of every plant that grows: 
but, when there is a deficiency of lime, one 
of the material substances of vegetation is 
wanting, and then the others cannot so well 
perform their part without it—as well might 
the baker attempt to make light bread, with- 
out a leaven that would generate carbonic 
acid gas, as the farmer to raise wheat with- 
out lime, or magnesia, or silex, the latter be- 
ing also an essential ingredient. It is well 
known to farmers, that rich land requires 
more lime than poor land, and this is per- 
fectly consistent with the principle which we 
have laid down. Soils abounding in vegeta- 
ble matter should have lime enough added to 
form the proper compound, and will require 
a good deal for this purpose; whereas that 
which has but little vegetable matter, and is 
denominated poor, wants but little lime to 
bring that matter into an active state. 

To return to our author, and do him justice; 
he admits for mild lime, what we claim for it 
in every form—antiseptic properties — but 
thinks it has no effect whatever on woody fibre. 

His fallacy regarding hot lime, leads him 
to the conclusion, that “ it is useful in all cases 
where there is an excess of undecomposed 
vegetable fibre, as in peat soils, moors, heaths, 
&c.” But, although lime has long been es- 
teemed an essential ingredient in composts, 
we doubt the fact, with some exceptions, as, 
where there is an acidulous substance to be 
neutralized, or some pernicious seeds to be 
destroyed, or where a too rapid putrescence 
. be apprehended. 

eat soils, and moor or swamp earths, are 
likely to abound with acids, and here lime 
may be of service; but, were we preparing 
a compost heap of “ undecomposed vegetable 


: fibre,” we would avoid lime, and add water, 


if necessary to produce fermentation—after 
which, and when decomposition has ensued— 
that is, when the vegetable fibre is converted 
into humic acid, lime might be added in suffi- 
cient quantity to produce humate of lime, using 
lime in the mild state, and avoiding an excess. 

Some years since, we made a compost-heap 
of tussocks from a swamp, the shovelings or 
sediment of a ditch, and semi-caustic or half- 
slaked lime; after two or three months, we 
had it “forked up,” and the tussocks were 
sound and bright; we left it remain during 
the winter, and, on hauling it out, found the 
tussocks but partially decomposed. Had there 
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been no lime present, a better result ; 
have been obtained; or had the addin 
would have had a more perfect decom. 
of the materials, and the lime would then | _ 
come in as a proper and valuable ingte, og 

In conclusion, without the presence of |. 
we cannot have a vigorous and wholesia, 
growth of crops. This valuable fertijj,... 
ists in more forms than we are awar ¢ 
Even river and spring-water contains from 1, 
to 3 parts in 10,000 of lime, magnesia, ,.. 
other alkaline substances. The farmer has 
therefore, to ascertain, by experiment o, abil 
ful observation, the deficiency, and add enoyos 
to bring his soil to the proper standard, 
may be pretty accurately determined by car 
ful observation, aided by some scientific know. 
ledge of the nature and composition of :, 
land he wishes to cultivate and improy 
Due regard should also be had to the ous, 
tity of mert animal substances and vegetabi. 
fibre, for in the proportion that they eng 
should the quantity of lime be increased, 1 
convert them into active food for vegetation 
A.8.R 































For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
The Fly—The Fly! 


Mr. Eprror,—The last time I saw thee, | 
said I thought J. G. had been premature in 
ploughing up his wheat that had been «. 
tacked by the fly, and observed that the fire 
sample of French Odessa wheat, which | had 
received for cultivation, had come up remari- 
ably strong, and was growing most hand. 
somely. For the last few days, however, | 
have observed that its appearance wa 
changed, and, on examining it, now that the 
snow has just left, I find it one mass of cor. 


eight or ten nits, and a great portion of it m 
ted off at the ground! | 
Now I too should be glad to know wis! 
your correspondents, “ Vir” and “ Bdmust 
Cross” will say to this. One thing 1s pretty 
certain : that we are all at sea upon the %> 
ject, must, I think, be admitted, but how fir 
their theory—namely, that the fly is the “ 
fect of disease and not the cause—is corres. 
yet remains to be proved. In the presest 
stage of the question, therefore, I think Abe 
hoves us to suspend all rashness in our )¥f 
ment, and bend our minds to the examinat® 
of a circumstance which has hitherto cas ® 
our calculations behind; but I venture ask, 
if sowing at any particular period of the o 
son were a preventive, would not some We 
by this time have discovered it, and be a 
to operate so as to secure ourselves ag 
the recurrence of so enormous an evil 
Taery Years s Faexs® 
Delaware County. 
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No. 5 Note Book and Cash Book. 173 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘entries, containing all sums of money re- 
Note Book and Cash Book. | ceived, and for what; his disbursements down 


| to the smallest item, and the objects of them. 
This being done accurately, the balance of 

Ma. Castnet,—As your next number will | the two sides of the account will exactly cor- 
be the last in the course of the current year, || respond with the cash on hand; this will be 
| forward @ few lines to call the attention of ‘a pleasing circumstance, as it will prove that 
your numerous, intelligent readers to the itn- | | the entries have all been correctly made. 
“tance of reviewing the whole of their pro- | Now go to work and make a condensed sum- 
ceedings from January to January, and to || mary, to bring the whole into “a nut-shell,” 
mark attentively all their ‘ hits and misses,” ||or, in other words, to have “a bird's-eye 
and to trace each to the true cause which has || view,” of the receipts and disbursements of 


gacoRD JOUR DOINGS, AND BE CAREFUL OF YOUR SATINGS. 


uced it. || the whole year. By bringing all items of a 
It is presumed that every and intelli-|| similar kind together, they will show off to 


nt farmer has kept a regular note-book, in || better advantage than when scattered through 
which he has entered all the prominent cir-|| the whole year’s entries. Such a summary 
cumstances connected with his agricultural | might show itself something in the following 


operations and the results; and also a book of!! manner, viz: 





RECEIPTS. EXPENSES. 
160 bushels wheat sold for... ....+.seceseees S$ —— Clothing, shoes, &C., ... 22.06... ccc ce cece ceeces $67 39 
G29 dO. OBNB, A — we ee cece ecereecseceess ops een GE os 0 bbb ecb ob cb civecseccoccecdécccectéee % 2 
79 do. potatoes, @— ...cccceecececeees —-— Furniture, including new horse-rake and large 
a do. field beans, a] 75.......00.000: 14 00 thine 6iiben heed eebbadannaceassedansaba 
699 Ibs. pork, A — wee ce cece ceeeeeeerenceees —— Market expenses, Ac,, ......ceecccecccececeeee 1612 
14 calves Bold FOF 2... ce cece cerescccsscccess —— Wages paid in harvest, &c.,.......--...ceeeee 59 40 
QMO Ihe. butter . 6... cece cece ee seceeeseceeees 632 40 Stock bought... ...--...ceceececseececeeececees 137 00 
957 doz. uggs, (Wife) .......eceeececceeceees 39 60 do. Berkshire pigs .....-+..--.0e00... WOO 
Poultry, (DOY8) .-....esecececceecenecs 109 18 «Southdown ram ...... 6c cece cece ceeceee eee 15 00 
Lambs, mutton and small pork .......-. 213.15 Smith's bill, paid quarterly. ...........06eeeee. 24 29 
Lima beans, onions, &c., (girls) .. ..... 31 42 Wheelwright for repairs .... 2.6... .eccceenees 9 15 
Surplus clover and orchard grass seed... 9 00 Improved garden tools, seeds, and fruit-trees of 
Stock sold (young horse)........++-+-++. 140 00 best kinds, planted last spring............ --- 613 
UO. CAMBIO. -- eee cece eee eeeeeeees 219 00 700 bushels lime, put on grass-sod last fall ..... 70 00 
15 lbs. sugar-beet seed, raised and sold by 15 bushels plaster of Paris ..........-.6.6.000. 4530 
DOYS «cece eer ee ence rerseeceersenecens 750 10 bushels bone-dust and lewt. of crude salt- 
2 pair of ferrets, sold by do. for rat-catch- petre for experiment. ..........00eeeeeeeeeee 1! 00 
JOG cccccccccccvcvcccccscccccceccesece 10 00 


This summary, when correctly made and |{a solid objection, but it remains to be proved 
balanced, will show the same result as the||that it has this tendency; on the contrary, it 
cash-book ; and, by inspecting and criticising ||is believed that it will be found that liberal 
it closely, the leak-holes in the purse will be j}expenditures in things useful, tends to pro- 
discovered, and the best way of stopping ||mote prosperity. While some farmers are 
them suggested. If they should be found to||too stingy to thrive or grow rich, others, by a 
be only small worm-holes, they can in gene-||course of true liberality, are always going 
tal be easily closed, if they are not too nu-|jahead. Who ever witnessed a case of a 
merous; but, if there should be found any ||farmer being liberal in his expenditures for 
large rents, it will require the united exer-||manure, either mineral or vegetable, but 
tions of every member of the family to re-|| what was richly remunerated for it in his 
pair them, and the sooner they commence ||cropst And whocan point cut the man that 
operations the better for all concerned. |, boasts of never having disbursed a dollar for 
_ These annual summaries should be copied || manure of any kind, and say he is the better 
ina book, and continued from year to year, | off for being parsimonious ! 
and the older they become, the more interest- || Those who are careful to keep regular ac- 
ing will they appear. The writer of this has || counts, are generally punctual in the dis- 
continued this system for more than forty | charge of small dues, whilst those who make 
years, with undiminished satisfaction, and,'| no entries of debit or credit, are often defi- 
tlthough when he commenced it, he had but | cient in punctuality, and thereby do injustice 
few items to insert, and those of compara- || to others and impair their own standing in 
tively small amount, yet as he has endea- || the community. 

Youred to close the small holes and repair the | I have already written much more than 
large rents, he has often been surprised at || was intended, and shall now close with the 
the very gradual but regular increase of his|| advice of an old man to a young one just 
substance. starting in the world; “keep regular accu- 

Some object to any regular system of ac-|| rate accounts, pay all your small dues with 
counts of receipts and expenses, on the/|| strict punctuality, tell the truth, and shame 
ground of ite making people stingy and nig- || the d—I.” D 
gardly: should this be the case, it would be!! Chester County, Nov. 1840. 
































For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Management of Fruit Trees. 


Mr. Eprror,—In my journeyings through 
the States, nothing strikes me more forcibly 
than the little care and attention bestowed on 
the orchards which generally surround the 
dwellings of the farmer. The sickly appear- 
ance of the trees, only occasionally bearing 
fruits, and these, cankered and liable to pre- 
mature decay, is, I am convinced, owing to 
bad management: it is too much to expect 
fine flavoured fruit, and a regular supply, 
without more care than what is bestowed on 
the wild productions of the forest. The finest 
fruit will degenerate, and become hard and 
cankered, without cultivation and a regular 
course of pruning; and I am quite sure that, 
by a timely application of these, much of the 
complaint which we hear of the decay of our 
orchards, might be remedied ; for the very act 
of throwing out new wood after pruning, 
would operate as a sweetener of the juices of 
the tree, enabling it, by this purgation, to cast 
off its old chronic habits, inducing a quicker 
circulation of the sap, and rendering it less 
liable to the attacks of the worm and the fly, 
according to the new system advocated in the 
pages of the Cabinet, that blight is the con- 
sequence and not the cause of disease. 

rom all that I have seen, I am an advo- 
cate for the cultivation of the orchard, either 
by the plough or the hog; and a periodical 
liming of the land of an orchard hus been 
found of the utmost importance to its future 
well-being: but where will you see those 
who, in return for its fruit, ever think of the 
common honesty of doing aught in the way 
of cultivation, either by manure, by pruning 
or by dressing in any shape? Assuredly the 
orchard has less of the farmer's attention than 
any other part of his business, either within 
doors or without. A TRAVELLER. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
On well Mating Oxen. 


Mr. Eprror,—The following judicious ob- 
servations were made by the Committee of 
the Worcester Agricultural Society, “on 
working-oxen ;” they are on a subject which 
demands more attention than it often receives, 
and are, I think, worthy a place in the pages 
of the Cabinet. J. Fraster. 


“In the course of examination, the Com- 
mittee have been struck with the importance 
of well-mating oxen, and well-breaking them 
in their youth. They believe that, amongst 
oxen, as well as in the society of those bein 
who rank higher in the scale of existence, it 
is important to heed the admonition “ not to 
be unequally yoked.” Being well-mated, 
oxen are more easily trained, and, both in for- 
ward movements and particularly in backing, 


Fruit Trees.—Mating Oxren.—Large Corn. 
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a well-matched pair may the more easily | 
taught in the way they should go, And = 
more easily to effect this, it has bees ann 
gested to the Committee by this day's exh). 
tion, that much self-denial on the part of th, 
driver, much coolness of temper, more tris 
ing by motion and less by voice, may bp 
highly advantageous to man and beast. ‘It i 
believed that, too often, the driver underrates 
the sagacity of the ox; and while the em);. 
tion of the horse is needed for his pecu!,, 
calling, the quiet and submissive docility of 
the ox is exactly in keeping with his field of 
labour ; but it must be admitted that the ey. 
cess of this virtue is his laziness, which far too 
frequently brings from his driver angry words 
ugly sounds and heavy blows. But may he not 
be taught more by signs—by those mystic 
signs, which all domestic animals read by 
their sagacity, and obey as it were by jp. 
stinct? They believe he may, and that po 
thing can gainsay the authority which de. 
clares that ‘the ox knoweth his master’s 
crib;’ and experience has shown that he also 
knows, and can and will appreciate his mas. 
ter’s kindness, when expressed in cheerfu! 
language and gentle treatment.” 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Large Corn. 

Mr. Eprror,—I send for your acceptance, 
an ear of corn grown in New Jersey. You 
will notice that it contains but 8 rows, and 
measures 16 inches in length; I have one 
which is the same length, and contains 16 
rows. I received from my friend but four 
ears, or J would be more liberal; none of 
them, however, are equal in length to some 
my friend has in his possession, which are 20 
and 21 inches! Some of them were not 
quite filled out, in consequence of having been 
planted too late to come to maturity; but he 
informs me it is an early corn, and equal to 
any for the table, tender and fine flavoured; 
and, from all I have noticed in reference tot, 
I believe, if planted early in a rich soil, the 
ears would average 16 rows, and measure 2 
inches at least in length, incredible as it may 
appear. I intend making a trial of it, and if it 
succeeds as I anticipate, it will certainly bes 
valuable addition to the many excellent var- 
eties already known, for both field and gar 
den culture; the result I will take pleasure 
in making known to you. Your friend, 

W. H. Macanee. 

Philad’a. Nov. 24, 1840. 

The ear of corn abovementioned is indeed 
a rarity, and by much the longest that we 
have before seen; it is of the white variety, 
with fine large grains, and very well filled. 
It is supposed to be of fixeign ge 
coming from Canton. Will Mr. agate’ 
accept our thanks for the much-valued 





No. 5. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Domestic Convenience. 

Tue cellar of a farm-house is a very im- 

tant part of the mansion, as it is the depo- | 
sitory of @ principal part of the family fare, 
and ought to be constructed with particular 
regard to convenience and safety, and kept 
with perfect neatness and care. The win-| 
dows of a cellar should be protected by iron | 
cars, about six inches apart, so as to prevent 
the access of freebooters, who generally pre- 
fer entering a house by the wrong road. — 

They should always have a wire grating 
fixed permanently on the outside, to exclude 
rats and mice, whose presence is ever unde- | 
sirable where family stores are kept; and the 
inside of each cellar window should be pro- | 
tected by a hanging sash, with glass, to fas- 
ten with a turn-button, or, when open, to be | 
suspended to the joist above by a hook, to be 
out of the way. Besides the above, there | 
should be a shutter, either outside or in, to 
exclude the light when desirable, and also, 
more effectually to prevent the frosts of win- 
ter from doing injury. | 

Fruits and roots are always best preserved | 
when light is excluded from them; they 
should not be kept warmer than is necessary 
for their due preservation; and a damp at- 
mosphere in a cellar should be avoided as 
much as possible, both as regards the safety 
of the contents, and the welfare of the fa- 
mily above. 

All of these requisitions are attained by 
the windows being constructed in the man- 
ner above proposed ; for, during a fine day in 
winter, by opening the sash window, ventila- 
tion speedily takes place, and the tempera- 
ture is reduced to a proper standard, when it 
should be again closed. Light is always ad- 
mitted or excluded at pleasure, and vermin | 
are obliged to quarter on the careless or neg- 
ugent, 

The writer, after having paid the penalty | 
for his negligence, in not fixing his cellar-| 
windows right for many years, at last went | 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Improved Breeds of Cattle, Sheep, and 
Hogs. 

I was much gratified by viewing the fine 

specimens of various breeds of cattle, sheep, 

and hogs, at the exhibition lately held at the 


| Rising Sun, near Philadelphia, by the Phila- 


delphia Society for promoting Agriculture. 
The Durham cattle were numerous and of 


|| superior quality, and, as I understand from 


those who have had an opportunity of judg- 
ing, by comparison, about equal to what we 
might expect to see at a show in most parts 
of England. 

Until within the last 15 or 20 years, scarcely 


| any of those very valuable animals were to 


be seen in this part of the country. Many 
of the fine animals of this breed, imported by 
Col. Powell, have been disseminated through 
the country, which, with those introduced by 
others of our spirited fellow-citizens, have 
put the farmers of this State in possession of 
a stock of cattle, which, if properly managed, 
will bear competition with those of any part 
of the world. 

Both the Bakewell and Southdown sheep 
are beautiful animals; they are much more 
docile than any other breeds of sheep, and 
more disposed to fatten at an early age; they 
produce good wool for most purposes, and are 
worth, to the butcher, nearly double the price 
of any other breeds. 

There was a large number of Berkshire 
hogs exhibited; many of them appeared to 
be of perfect form. Mr. W. W. Barber 
showed a very superior lot of full-blood, and 
some of mixed breed, which, I think, for neat- 
ness of bone and beauty of form, were supe- 
rior to any I have seen. A pair of them, 6 
months old, were sold to a gentleman of an 
adjoining State, for sixty dollars; the litter 
of pigs of which they were a part, were sold 
for upwards of one hundred dollars. 

Mr. Barber informed me that he was the 


| first person who introduced them into Chester 
| county; since which they have become such 


‘o work, and made the arrangements above | favourites, that you may find them on many 


stated; the cost was trifling, and the conve- 
nience and benefit very great: light is ad-| 
mitted or excluded in an instant; ventilation | 
is effected speedily when needed, by which 
campness is avoided; and there has never 
been a rat or mouse in the cellar since the 
titeration. 

As the female part of the family is espe- 
cially interested in this matter, it is hoped 
they will review it at least once a week, till 
the good man goes to work and makes the 
needful improvements in their condition, for 
many females have suffered much in health 
tad constitution, by their frequent visits toa 

mp cellar, 


Montgomery County, Oct. 20, 1840. 


of the farms throughout the county. OC. 


Nov. 10, 1840. 


Editorial. 


Jost when our last number had passed the press, we 
found we had committed a heinous crime—nothing less 
than omitting to give credit for a borrowed article!! 
The sin has borne heavily upon us, nor could we con- 
sent to be comforted, until the opportunity offered of 
acknowledging it, and promising “ never to do so no 
more.” The peace of mind which we now enjoy is in 
proportion to the degree of suffering which we have 
experienced for the last month, and is so delicious, that 
we are fain to propose to certain of our ~iends to “ go 
and do likewise.” Vexscm Sar. 
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Youatt’s British Cattle. 


We beg to recommend to the attention of agricultu- 
rists generally, and to all those who are engaged in the 
rearing and feeding of cattle in particular, * Youatt's 
work on British Cattle,” published by Grigg & Elliot, 
No. 9 North 4th Street, Philadelphia. The portraits 
there given of all the different breeds of cattle of the 
British Islands, are strictly faithful, and the engravings, 
done from the original work, are highly creditable to 
the artists of this country ; while the history of each 
distinct variety, the numerous anecdotes connected 
therewith, and the most full and perfect directions for 
the improvement of that all-important description of 
stock, render it a most valuable work for the library of 
every farmer in the United States; indeed, the farmer's 
library ought not to be considered complete without it. 
It consists of 600 pages of highly interesting matter, | 
the work of one of the most pleasing and intelligent 
writers of the day, known alse as a veterinarian of the | 
highest standing in the profession. One half the book | 
ia devoted to the description and cure of the different 
diseases to which cattle are liable, where these * brutes | 
are treated like men ;” and by the information and in- 
structions contained therein, the owner will, in all | 
common cases, be enabled to operate as his own cattle 
doctor: many very interesting and instructive anato- 
mical plates accoinpany the second part of the volume. 

By an arrangement with the publishers of this stand- 
ard work, we shall be enabled periodically to present to 
our readers, the portraits of the different and very dis- | 
tinct breeds of cattle, taken from its pages, pointing 
out, as we proceed, many individual animals in this 
country, possessing the characteristic marks of some of 
these varieties, in their purity of blood, and highest 
marks of good breeding; showing that, with care in 
the selection, many of the finest breeds may be perpetu- 
ated by means of stock, already in the hands of farm- 
ere in this country, with the advantage of their perfect 
acclimature—a consideration of great moment to those 
who are engaged in the rearing of cattle. 

We commence in the present number, with the “ Jer- 
sey Cow,” an excellent portrait of “ Lady Emily,” the 
property of Joseph Swift, Esq., Philadelphia, imported 
in the year 1839. 








_ 


Frank. 


We cannot withstand the temptation—will our read- 
ers forgive us—of copying from the pages of the Albany 
Cultivator, the following notice in commendation of 
the “ Dialogues ;" such testimony, from such a source, 
is peculiarly gratifying. To our other friends who have 
kindly noticed them, particularly the proprietor of the 
* Baltimore American Farmer’—the father of the ag- 
ricultural press in the United States—we beg most sin- 
cerely to tender our best thanks; and take the oppor- 
tunity to say, they are published by Messrs. Kimber & 
Sharpless, 50 North 4th Street, Philadelphia; price 75 
centa. 

We would also add, in reply to the very numerous 
inquiries for “The Yellow Shoe-strings,” that very 
small work, which has been honoured—we are quite 
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willing to confess—with a favour far beyond its y,- 
slender pretensions or deserts, is just published by x ? 
& Brother, Henry Perkins, and Kimber & Shary.- 
Philadelphia, and ©. H. Kay & Co., Pittsburg. 
“*Prank, on Diacooves,’ &e. We have receiy 
from the author, this neat little volume, and can iat 
cordially recommend it to the notice of al! engaged .. 
agriculture, particularly to that portion who are iene 
In these Dialogues, which have already had an ext, 
sive circulation in the farming periodicals of the day 
Mr. Pedder has condensed @ great amount of usef,; 
and pleasing matter, in a form at once attractive ang 
instructive, The portraits of individual character 
drawn in the volume, are such as will be recognized 1_ 
every neighbourhood, and the lessons inculcated from 
such examples, such as will be everywhere usefy), }, 
the language of the author, * these dialogues may te 
considered as the reminiscences of a long life, devote 
to the pursuits of agriculture, husbandry, and ry».) 
affairs, and in which the characters are rea}, not fic). 
tious, for there is a Frank and a sister Susan, a Grabp 
and a Sykes; the circumstances also having a loca} hs. 
bitation and a name, and the observations and rete. 
tions being the result of much experience and refee. 
tion.” We doubt not, that in the dwelling of the Ame. 
rican farmer, ‘Frank’ will be a far more beneficia| 
book than the most celebrated novel Bulwer has ever 
written; and, as such, we trust it will have a cirey)a. 
tion commensurate with its merits.” 
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Large Carrots and Parsneps. 


We owe our best thanks to James Gowen, Esq. of 
Mount Airy, Germantown, for a basket of the finest 
carrots and parsneps it has ever been our lot to see jn 
this country—a proof of what can be done by superior 
cultivation, on a soil by no means naturally fertile, but 
which, by the hand of such a man, can be made to yield 
equal to the most favoured. The carrots measure \8 
inches in length, and 11} inches in circumference, per. 
fectly formed, and quite free from canker, although 
grown on an isinglass soil; the parsneps, of the engar 
species, measure 18 inches in length, and 154 inches in 
circumference, and are as delicate as those grown in 
the best cultivated garden. The yield of both, as well 
as that of his corn, is enormous, and we hope to have 
the pleasure of laying the particulars of the mode of 
cultivation, and the acreable produce of al! his crops, 
corn, carrots, parsneps, sugar-beets and mange|-wurrel, 
before our readers in our next, by which time too, it 
expected that the premiums for the best crops will be 
awarded by the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, 
when we shall also have the pleasure of recording the 
names of those who have 80 Well deserved “ the thanks 
of their country.” 


The quantity of rain which fell during the 
11th month, (November,) was ....... 2.486 inches, 
Joun Conan. 
Pennsylvania Hespital, 12th mo. 1, 1840. 
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